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BUTBRALTU RS. 


A POET’S NATIVITY. 


The moonlight flood was sleeping o’er hill, and tower, and town, 
The larger stars were peeping, in light and glory, down ; 

There was scarcely left a watcher, save the sage who loves the stars, 
And here and there a miser, insecure ’midst locks and bars, 

Save in one little chamber, where a taper shed its light, 

And a new born infant’s wailing pierced the silence of the night. 





Poor was that little chamber—a poor man’s only home, 

Yet as fond hearts were beating there, as ‘neath a palace dome— 
Hearts that but clung the closer, because of mutual care, 

Hearts that but loved the dearer, for the sorrows they must share. 

They saw a lowly future, and yet were reconciled, ; 
Though they knew not of the treasure that was giv’n them in that child. 


There came a rushing murmur through the cloudless depths of Heavem. 
They said it was the zephyr that a stronger breath had given ; 

But it was not so—it was not so—though unto earthly eyes 

It seemed as if the breezes did with wilder gust arise. 

There were angels traversing the space, with one benign accord, 
Obedient to the mandate of their Maker and their Lord. 


A bright winged glorious angel—all robed in stainless white, 

And a darker spirit near it, yet with a gein like light : 

They were searching out the rainbow, from its cavern in the cloud— 
They were searching out the light’ning, in its dim and secret shroud— 
They were catching heavenly music from the planets as they roll, 
And all to weave a garment for the little infant’s soul. 


A spark of life immortal already warmed its breast ; 

A gleaming from the portal of a region pure and blest ; 

Thus far the Great Creator his own high work had done, 

A task too solemn to be made a delegated one— 

But he bid them gather thoughts, and dreams, and fancies bright and fair, 
And dress the spirit’s chamber with glorious hues and rare. 


They caught the silvery light’ning, they took the rainbow’s rim, 

They caught the star-beams, ere they fell through earthly vapours dim ; 

And the music of the wood-bird, and the murmur of the sea, 

And the breathing of the softest wind that roams the forest free ; 

And blending all these lovely things into one glorious whole, 

They spread the garment of the Mind around the poet’s Soul. 

M. A. Browne. 
> 





“TIS HARD TO DIE IN SPRING.” 


“* A short time after this he was laid upon his sick bed, when a bright sun re- 


er soon came to a standstill once more. The spot was lonelier and darker, 
and while the shower beat fiercely against him he had recourse to his chalk, 
and contrived to scrawl upon some rough boards that enclosed the scaffol jin 
of an unfinished building, amidst bricks and rubbish, a sentence or two, form 
in lines anything but parallel, and of letters of many shapes and sizes. He 
laboured haid to make every letter distinct, and connected them as well as he 
could in the uncertain light, but the rough surface would have puzzled an abler 
penman to write legibly. What he at last managed with such pain and diffi- 
culty to chalk on the boards few could have deciphered in broad daylight— 
even supposing that the pelting rain did not wash the inscription away before 
day dawned. 

Having finished it, he threw upward to the heavens, now entirely obscured 
by chilling and dreary vapour, a look in which a feeling of hope temporarily 
struggled with anguish and despair; and the smile with which he turned to 
proceed on his comfortless and weary way seemed to tell of something 
lighter at his heart than a dull and stifling sense of the utter uselessnes of per- 
severing. 

For three or four hours he continued to wander on, stopping at intervals, as 
often as opportunity offered, to chalk upon the enclosures of new buildings, 
on dead walls, or on the doors of outhouses or stabling, words which he could 
not spell, and had barely a chance of making legible. Patiently did he re- 





peat the essay, and slowly did he labour to give distinctness to what he 
wrote. Often interrupted, he constantly resumed his endeavour when the in- 
terruption ceased ; as though unconscious of any difficulty that could thwart 
his purpose, or of any pain, insult, or outrage, that would not be far more than 
compensated by the bare chance, the mere possibility of ultimate success in his 
sad and strange adventure. 

As the rain fell without intermission, and the wind dashed it with sharp 
and sudden force against all whom necessity doomed to traverse the streets of 
London on that miserable night, few passengers, even if they chanced to note 
the old man loitermg by the door of an empty house, or chalking on some clos- 
ed window-shutter, troubled themselves to pause and observe his proceedings. 
But although most of them hurried on, mindful of nothing but themselves, and 
the frequent pools created by the torrent that descended upon them, some pas- 
senger would now and then stoop to gratify an impulse of curiosity, or of be- 
nevolent feeling it might be, to see what he was about ; and many were the 
charitable warnings, that he was in imminent danger of being sent as a vaga- 
bond to the treadmill, many the kind inquiries whether he had been employed 
by a quack doctor or a blacking-maker to chalk the walls of the metropolis, 
many the insolent and unfeeling jeers from a rabble of big boys (generally the 
worst tormentors misfortune in the streets of a great city can come in contact 
with) that the old man had to hear and to brave in the course of his desultory 
and painful perambulation. 


effectual interruption. The police, then recently established in the metropo- 
lis, were a body of men very different from the force in existence at the pre- 
sent day—far less disciplined, instructed, and considerate—plentiful as exam- 





minded him of his favourite time of year, and he said, “I shall never see the 
peach blossom, or the flowers of spring. It is hard to die in spring !” 
¢,4°' God,” he said, “ had placed him in a Paradise, and he had every thing that 
could make a man happy.” 

“Yet, eminently calculated as he was to enjoy such bjessings, and nervous 
as his constitution was, he met the nearer approach of death with composure— 
with gratitude, and resignation to the will of Him whose beneficence had 
given, and whose pleasure it now was to take away ” 

Memoirs of Robert Surtees, Esq. 
By Geo. Taytor, Esq 
‘““*Tis hard to die in spring!” were the touching words he said, 
As cheerfully the light stole in—the sunshine round his bed. 
“Tis hard to die in spring, when the green earth looks so gay : 
I shall not see the peach blossom.” "T'was thus they heard him say. 


*T was thus the gentle spirit—oh! deem it not offence— 
Departing, fondly linger’d among the things of sense : 

Among the pleasant places, where God his lot had cast 

To walk in peace and honour—bless’d, and blessing to the last. 


While some (though heavenward wending) gd mourning all their years, 
Their meat (so Wisdom willeth) the bitter bread of tears ; 

And some resisting proudly the soft persuasive word, 

Must feel—in mercy made to feel—the terrors of the Lord. 


There are whom He leads lovingly, by safe and pleasant ways, 
Whose service—yea, whose very life—is gratitude and praise ; 
Diffusive, useful, kindly, enjoying to impart, 

Receiving to distribute—the service of the heart ! 


To such, this earthly frame of things, is not ‘‘a vale of tears,” 
Some vestige of its primal form amid the wreck appears ; 
And though immortal longings oft in secret soar above, 

The heart awhile contented fills its lower sphere of love. 


“God placed me in a Paradise !”—so spake his grateful heart— 

As grateful still from all he loved when summon’d to depart : 

And blessed he in life and death, to whom, so call’d, “twas given, 
Before aught faded here, to pass from Paradise to Heaven. C. 


I 


A RECORD OF THE POLICE-OFFICE.* 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, Esq, 

** You mustn’t be defacing the walls hereabouts—you’re old enough to know 
better—move on,” was the warning addressed by a police constable to an old 
man on whom toil as well as time had pressed heavily, but who yet seemed less 
bowed down by these than by some great and bitter trouble. He appeared to 
have been writing with a piece of chalk some unintelligible words on the 
wall. On he moved without a remonstrance, unless a deep sigh might be so 
interpreted. . 

It was a bleak, raw evening in autumn. Heavy rain succeeding to the 
dust of a fortnight’s dry weather had made the streets wet and slippery as after 
the breaking up of a frost. Thick lowering clouds, through which not a star 
struggled, threatened yet more rain. Wandering on apparently without any 
settled course, the old man stopped in another street (it was somewhere in the 
extreme west of the metropolis) with the same intention as before. His chalk 
was already applied toa dwarf garden-wall, over which, among some leafless 
trees, hung a lamp, when he was again interrupted by a constable on duty, 
who charged him with the design of leaping the wall- ~a harder task to him of 
the bent frame and shrivelled limbs than scaling the walls of Newgate would 


have been to his sturdy questioner. But it was the constable’s business to 
be suspicious, and the wanderer seemed to feel that it was in the nature of 
his task, whatever it might be, to excite suspicion. Again he moved on 


as directed, with the admonition not to be again found lurking in that 
bourhood 

The wind, as he traversed the streets. seemed to oppose his pre 
every turn, and the rain, which now began t 


fon ent 
sace, whether he moved north or south, east or west 
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* The ine 

The incident here related is not an imagin iry one. Itis taken from the London 
pot ce reports published in the newspapers, perhaps ten yearsago. I! 
al the time, or with but a moment's commiserati 


passed unnotice 


o fall, was sure to beat in his | 


ples of a contrary character may be even now. The wretched old man had to en- 


| dure ail the rashness, insolence, and brutality of an unweeded and newly-raised 
| constabulary, and frequent and fierce were the assaults to which his perse- 


verance exposed him, as he slowly and silently crawled on his way, and then 
recommenced the seemingly forlorn and crazy experiment with his piece of 
| chalk. Not with harsh and threatening words alone, but often with rude and 
violent thrusts, was the aged pedestrian driven along ; but he renewed his at- 
tempt when out of sight, and raised his eyes every two or three minutes to the 
starless and unpitying sky in muttered and inarticulate prayer for a blessing 
on his endeavour. 

He had now threaded his way through a vast number of streets, generally 
avoiding the leading and crowded thoroughfares, when he found himself in 
| one of the obscurer parts of Marylebone. Sick at the very heart, weary to a 
| degree that under less stimulating circumstances would have been utter exhaus- 

tion, tne shops nearly all closed, and the streets scanty of passengers, while 

the rain, descending less fitfully with abated gusts of wind, gave sign of its con- 

tinuance, the old man did now feel desolate almost beyond endurance ; when, 

as he passed a house that stood somewhat backward in a quiet corner of the 

street, a sound of merrymaking, of jocund, laughing, screaming, human voices 

broke upon his ear. The wanderer suddenly stopped. What a contrast be- 
| tween their noisy shouting revels, and the blank and dreary silence of that old 
man’s aching heart! But his heart now beat, gently at first, and then more 
strongly and more quickly—beat with a pulse that owned a keen and penetrat- 
ing pleasure for its mover—as his ear caught in those sounds of unrestrained 
and riotous rejoicings the voices of children. 

There is no music like the human voice, and in that voice there is no music 
like the joyous prattle and the ringing laughter of children. So seemed to 
feel the old listener as he drew nearer to the house, and bent his ear to hearken 
to the mirth that, more than the wind without, appeared to be shaking the very 
roof to which it rose. Coarse as might be the clay of which he was formed, 
commonplace as in all else he might be—a being born with no more mental gifts 
than may be enjoyed by the meanest of his fellows, placed on earth apparently 
to drudge away their days, with minds hardly raising them above the brutes that 
divide with them the duty of labour—there was yet a feeling of the utmost pos- 
sible retinement, a profound sense of sweetness and beauty, stirring in the old 
man, as he bent forward with his ear close to the window-shutter to catch the 
broken exclamations, and the bursts of laughter loud and clear, that rose from 
the little revellers within. 

It was a holyday-making,a birthday celebration, and they were sitting up late, 
with sparkling eyes that seemed as if they were never to know sleep again, to a 
genuine snap-dragon, anticipating Christmas. ‘The old man felt the rain less 
than ever, though it poured fast upon him from the ledge over the shutters, 
while he listened intently to discriminate the various voices of the shouters, and 
catch them separately as they broke forth and blent into one wild tumult of de- 
light. Each im succession he seemed to note and dwell upon; from the low, 
inward, bubbling, heart-shaking laugh, intensely joyous, and struggling to escape 
into the relief of loudness—to the high pitched, long-breathed, uncontroilable 
scream of rapture that terminates, only just in time, in tears and pantings. ‘The 
same happy voice and the same wild laugh he recognised again and again ; yet 
the pleasure within him died away, and his heart shrunk up, and lost its glow, 
and felt still and cold and desolate as before. He had heard them ali—a// the 
little voices one after another—he was certain that his ear had not missed a 


like that it craved; no, nothing like it; for among the sounds of earth there 
was no resemblance tothe sweet, low music of that one voice for which his soul 
rather than his sense was evermore listening night and day—in the wild visions 


of sleep, unpeopled streets of thi 


as in the desert haunts, the 
thronged and tumultuous city 
But might there 


(to hin 








not be among the crowd of happy faces round the table, on 
silent child—one sad quiet gazer—one pale and gentle beholder of happiness 
which she couldn’t entire ly part cipate _ although she could not quite shut t 
| sense of it from her heart—one whose breathings were of stifled regret more than 


| Ol active joy—of fear, surprise, and thoughts of tears shed recently, and to be 
shed again too soon, rather than of pleasure in the rude and novel livelin« 

| the scene It was foolish, very foolish, he knew; it was vain and useless 
yet something, it seemed to be a whisper in his heart, told him it might be 
Should he knock ; and pra not in the name of humanity, but of Heave 

| put divinity in it, for the charity of a kind swer to one fond and silly question! 

| Sho Id he risk the sharp repulse, and trust! his excuse to those beautiful 

} pathies, to those exquisite em of nature. which linking t Ato the 








Every now and then, moreover, he had to experience more legitimate and4 








young, parents and children in that common dwelling, were converting it into 
a temple of concord, charity, and love ! 

Such were his thoughts, though they wore, as they awoke within him, a 
homelier garb. He sat down on the doorstep to wait. After a time, a coach 
eame for some of the children ; he saw them, on by one, but they were strang- 
ers. Half-a-dozen went, and then more. He scanned their features as though 
he half-hoped to see some face he knew. At last all were gone. The fancy 
that even ito that fold of luxury compared with his own home, amongst that 
gay and fortunate flock, one shorn lamb might have strayed and found shelter, 
was indeed idle. The door closed, driving back the shivering old man upon 
that desolate prospect and despairing task, from which he had been thus at- 
tracted by sudden peals of childish laughter, and the associations to which they 
had given rise. 

Now ence more he journeyed onward, shaping his dreary course eastward, 
and taking occasionally in preference the principal streets which he had hith- 
erto shanned—as unfavourable, by the lights in shops and the throng of passen- 
gers, to his object. The lateness of the Soar now precluded all fear of such in- 
terruptions ; and the only impediments he had to expect were from the police, 
and such midnight wanderers as vice or destitution, or habits of prowling, still 
kept from needful shelter. 

And thus the hours rolled on, no star breaking through the wet and murky 
night, to cheer his way, or supply an image of that vague and feeble and far- 
off hope, whatever its nature might be, that struggled to keep alive its melan- 
choly light amid the darkness of his thoughts. 

Over scarcely less than the fourth part of the immense metropolis, through 
spacious streets and squalid alleys, amidst meanness and magnificence, all alike 
dreary to him, had his old and tired limbs draggingly borne him. Of his “ loop- 
ed and windowed raggedness,” exposing him to the drizzling shower and the 
chilling blasts, he had for hours ceased to feel the effects ; the severities of 
the night had no further power to subdue him; nor did fatigue admit of much 
increase, for once thoroughly weary and sore of foot, he felt that he could still 
drag on without great additional pain. Every now and theh, while feebly en- 
deavour'ng to guide, with his numb and aching fingers, the chalk he could just 
contrive to hold between them,he would start, and feel the blood rush warm into 
his very hand, as he fancied he heard in the wind that whistled past, the wailing 
of a child, hungry, deserted, and in peril. Occasionally, too, he would cast a 
glance up at a solitary window, which showed that a light was burning in the 
chamber of the sleeping, and felt that in that room might youth and innocence 
be nestled warm, and cradled in loving arms; yet not with less care and affec- 
tion might his own enfold the innocence his heart doted on, though theirs were 
comforts far beyond any his poverty could supply—comforts which, scanty as 
they were, that heart sickened with anguish to think might at that very time be 
depiadat he ject.of its love. 

He rested two or three times since his wanderings commenced; but 
from such drier nooks and sheltering corners as he could find, he was driven 
by the patrol under pain of being committed to prison for the crime of house- 
lessness, known to the law by the name of vagrancy. He had now sunk for 
a few mninutes ou a step in the vicinity of Charing-cross ; when the streaming 
light from a policeman’s lantern aroused him from his reflections. Sternly 
warned of his having been seen loitering about the spot on two previous morn- 
ings, and that if caught there again he would find no favour, he bent his steps 
(the clock warning him that it was near daybreak) to his wretched home, in 
one of the poorest districts of Westminster. Advanced but a little way, he 








single sound—but it had recognised no tone that was familiar to it—no music | 


| old man! 
ithat | and “ sweet voice” 
flowing fondness. How impossible 


stopped to make one final trial with the friendly chalk, the last piece of which 
was now reduced to a size so small, that it was with difficulty he could hold 
it. It crumbled away before he could finish the few words ; what he had writ- 
ten was useless without the rest ; and a presentiment came over him (for sor- 
row is ever superstitious) that this last attempt, if completed, would be fortu- 
nate—that the writing would not be effaced—that it would be seen and read— 
that it would be successful when all the rest failed. Close by lay a heap of 
lime and rubbish ; he searched among the dry mortar and chips of stone for 
something that might enable him to fulfil his wish ere he returned home; he 
groped within the wooden fence in front of the building, when once more the 
long-darting rays of a lantern were turned upon him; a strong hand dragged 
him over the mass of rubbish and hurried him,’spent and exhausted, to the 
nearest stationhouse. 

The next morning he was carried rather than led before a magistrate. The 
charge against him was established. He had been detected chalking on walls 
and doors, and qualifying himself for the House of Correction. ‘hither he 
was about to be committed, when it occurred to the magisterial mind that the 
culprit might have been writing treason on the walls. 

“T don’t think it was treason,” said one of the constables, “ ‘cause he don’t 
seem quite right in his mind. He complains of having lost his little gal—his 
grandchild leastways.”’ 

The magistrate having observed that all respectable persons, when they lose 
their grandchildren, put themselves into decent mourning instead of chalking 
walls, 

“ He don’t mean dead,” returned the constable ; ‘ he’s lost her—she’s stolen 
or strayed.” 

The old man’s feelings here overcame him; he sobbed as if he had been 
but the little weak-nerved creature he bewailed. His story was told in a few 
simple words 

The child’s mother, his only daughter, had deserted him before she was 
seventeen years old. A vicious life ended in a miserable death; but in the 
midst of that vice and misery grew into being that delicate flower of humani- 
ty, which he had hoped, so long as he drew Heaven's breath, to guard from 
the rude storms of the world. More, far more than a daughter to him, was 
| that hapless and innocent being As the child of his child, she seemed to 
bear a double life, and to claim a double love. Scant even to extreme poverty 
were his means; he was too feeble to pursue his occupation as a day-labourer, 
| yet her wants he contrived to supply. And one day lately, while he had been 
employed out of doors, the fair, prattling, sweet-tempered girl, who was to him 
| not more a thing that he should protect with his life, than an angel watching 
| over and sanctifying it, suddenly disappeared. The lodgers in the house had 
| seen her playing in the sunshine at the door—then a neighbour observed her 
ut the end of the court listening to “some musicians,”—and another noticed 
her looking into a “ picture-shop” two streets off—beyond this there was no 
ntelligence. She might have wandered into the wilderness of streets, been 
kidnapped, or crushed under waggon-wheels 

The old man was too miserably poor to pay for the printing of handbills ; 
ind for three long nights had he paced the streets of the city, east and west, 

lking on the walls the statement of his loss, the name of the little wander- 
er, and a description of her person He described the eyes and the hair of 
his beloved granddaughter :— 

‘ Lost, a little girl, named Mary Rose, 





six years old ; had on a green spot- 
; blue eyes, and light soft hair, long, and cur ed on the neck 4 tall, 
| speaks quick, with a sweet voice. Wandered from her grandfather, Green- 
yur-court,”” &c 


. ' , wee 
Such were the words, though not so spe yw not how the incident 


> 


1ay affect others—it may seem very trifling ; but to me it appeared not unde- 
serving a place among those chronicles of 1 life that record what is most 
profound and beautiful in natural affectio What a heart of love had that 


and how impotent such words—” blue eyes,” “soft curled hair,” 
-to speak the sense ol De Luty that made part of tts over- 
yy such phrases to make the stranger see 

in the lost child the image of loveliness on which his soul hung, until th 
| ly became as somet What a lifetime of and dread 
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ssed ji i and days, so spent in | forced marches through the mountain defiles of Palestine to relieve and co-ope- 

must have been compressed into those three nights and days Pp aaitala ptasn, oll teamnadienine cunt wom had been intercepted - 

i h ely dared to ‘orges near Naplous were choked with snow, and the heights above them occu- 

See es cite ran tne.) sae bal ton Lim. 7 by the Arabs, who rolled masses of rock on the ares and straggling 

nd thither, as to a hen dismissed by the magistrate—he repaired ; | columns ; but the janissaries, whose fire-arms were rendered unserviceable by 

a find "that had he steaial esener, ‘ee past night ae have or a of | the wet, gallantly scaled the heights, and put the enemy to flight with the 

transport. The Dove had flown back to the Ark. The little creature had sword: the natural obstacles of the route were surmounted by the perseverance 

been awake all night long; but now she slept—unconscious of the oe of the troops ; ne on > eae — rs loves —— ~~ te poor be 

~bli j d beside | messengers of Sinan, who announced the salety o e vanced ct . 
— ye Gt tel en ee the viclbry of Gaza. At Ai-nal-safa (the Pure Fountain) the vizir himself, at 
: ; the head of his troops, “ presented himself to kiss the imperial stirrup of Se- 
lim,” who invested he vi : 

and distributed a donative to the soldiers who had been engaged in the late bat- 

tle ; while the revolted towns were punished by a general slaughter of the in- 
habitants. 


threading the endless maze of London. 


the dark, silent, empty room looked like a grave that had been dug for 





A FIFTH CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY. 
THE CONQUEST OF EGYPT. 

All was at first panic and confusion in the councils of the Mamlukes,when their 
dismayed and dispersed squadrons re-assembled at Cairo after the rout of Mard)- 
Dabik, and the subsequent retreat from Damascus. Their monarch, with more 
than one of their bravest leaders, had fallen on the field of battle : their trea- 
sures,* and half their territories, were in the hands of the enemy ; and the hu- 
miliation of defeat was embittered by the consciousness that their own unruly 
insubordination, rather than the fortune of the fight, had yielded an easy triumph 
to antagonists, whom, since the previous war, they had constantly professed to 
contemn as far inferior to themselves in martial courage and the management 
of their horses and weapons, and deriving solely from the distant use of their 
cannon and musketry an unworthy and precarious advantage, which they were 
unable to maintain when forced to close conflict. The citadel of Cairo re- 
sounded with the fierce recriminations and stormy debates of the chief of the 
Korsans and Circassians, who met in armed conclave for the election of a new 
sultan ; the household Mamlukes of Kansuh-Ghauri vehemently advocating the 
claim of Seid-Mohammed, the youthful son of their deceased master, to the 
succession of his father ; while the opposite faction repudiated the assertion of 
hereditary rights in the present perilous crisis, and insisted that the tried valour 
and sagacity of the dowadar, Touman-Bey, pointed him out as best calculated 
to avert the ruin which impended over the empire. The dispute spread from 
the divan to the camp ; and an appeal to the sabre was already threatened by 
the partizans of each candidate, when Alem-Bey and Koord Bey, two distin- 
guished leaders, interposed their mediation; and proposed that the throne 
should be conceded to the superior merit of the dowadar, who on the other 
hand should engage to respect the life and possessions of Seid-Mohammed, in 
consideration of the chiefs of his party undertaking to furnish an extraordinary 
contribution for the expenses of the ensuing campaign. To this arrangement 
all the other leaders finally assented ; and in the assumption of the ensigns of 
royalty by Touman-Bey, the metropolis of Egypt witnessed for the last time 
(Sept. 1516) the martial inauguration of a Mamluke sovereign. 

It was, in truth, no time for disunion and dissension, when a victorious enemy 
was already at the gates: for Selim, even while occupied at Damascus with 
the organization of his Syrian conquests, had pushed forward a select corps as 
far as Gaza, under the command of the famous eunuch Sinan- Pasha, his grand- 
vizir and favourite general ; and had levied a vast number of camels for the 
passage of the pra desert between Syria and Egypt. But notwithstanding 
the unhoped-for measure of success which had hitherto crowned his arms, the 
Ottoman sultan was fully alive to the risk which must necessarily attend the in- 
vasion of Egypt, where the formidable strength of the Mamlukes, but little im- 
paired by their former defeat, was concentrated in the midst of their adherents 
and resources, fora last and desperate struggle in defence of their independ- 
ence and nationality ; and where a reverse would at once, by intercepting his 
retreat to his own dominions, entail inevitable destruction on himself and his 
army. The precept of the Koran, which forbids the extermination of a van- 
quished enemy till he has been again summoned to submit, supplied him with a 
pretext for a last attempt to effect his object by negotiation: and before the 
grand army broke up from its quarters at Damascus, Mowrad-Aga, a Circassian 
by birth, who held a high command in the spahis, was dispatched to Cairo, ac- 
companied by a chief of the law, as the bearer of proposals of peace to Tou- 
man-Bey, on the same conditions which Timur had exacted, more than a cen- 
tury before, from Sultan Farad) Ebn Barkok, the second of the Bordjite mon- 
archs, after routing his armies at Damasc»s, and overrunning Syria. On sur- 
rendering to the Turks the territories which they had already conquered, the 


°o 
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: : ‘ ~ chivalry worthily supported, in this last struggle for independence and empire, 
Mamluke sultan was offered the undisturbed possession of Egypt, subject only : Bee : 


to the insertion of the name and titles of the Ottoman emperor on the coinage 
and in the public prayer—a concession equivalent, as has been already mention- 
ed, to the acknowledgment of vassalage. The Ottoman envoys were intro- 
duced in full divan, and announced the demands of their sovereign to Touman- 
Bey and the assembled emirs : but on quitting the presence chamber, they were 
encountered by Alem-Bey, who had been accidentally absent from the confer- 
ence, and who, on learning the tenor of their credentials, instantly uwnsheathed 
his scimitar, and struck otf the heads of the unfortunate ambassadors wWhout 
further parley. Then abruptly entering the divan, he avowed and justified the 
bloody deed which he had committed, denouncing the representatives of Selim 
as excluded from the privileges of the law of nations in consequence of the 
execution of the Persian ambassadors by their master’s order, and the indigni- 
ties offered in the Turkish camp to the former envoy of Kansuh-Ghauri—and 
inveighing against the degradation of submitting, after a single defeat, to the 
dictation of terms by the Ottomans, whom they had so often, in the days of 
Kayt-Bey, vanquished with inferior numbers. His denunciations were applaud- 
ed and re-echoed by the crowd of military chiefs, whose fierce acclamations 
drowned the voices of the sheikhs and men of the law, and of the few Mam- 
luke leaders who were inclined to more prudent and politic counsels :—the 
flame spread from the divan to the soldiery, who rushed with sudden fury to 
plunder the equipages and massacre the attendants of the murdered envoys ; 
and thus was all hope of peace, or even of delaying the progress of the enemy 
by negotiation, recklessly abandoned. 
The tidings of the reception which his proposals had met with at Cairo, in- 
flamed Selim into such a paroxysm of wrath, that Hussein-Pasha, one of the 
vizirs of the bench,+ who ventured to suggest the expediency of further over- 
tures, atoned for his temerity by the instant loss of his head ; and orders were 
sent to Sinan-Pasha to advance without delay :—but before the Turkish gener- 
al received this mandate, the vanguard under his command had been assailed in 
the environs of Gaza by a mingled host of Bedoweens and Mamlukes, led by 
ten beys, under the orders of Jan-berdi Ghazali. Thischief, as has been men- 
tioned in the preceding chapter, had been shaken in his fidelity by the offers of 
Selim, and even now maintained a secret correspondence with Khayer-Bevy,the 
renegade governor of Aleppo : but he had been raised by the new sultan to the 
post of atabek, or generalissimo, and at this juncture was apparently wavering 
between his old allegiance and the rewards held out as the price of treason. 
He emerged so suddenly from the desert with his cavalry, as nearly to succeed 
in surprising the Turks ; but Sinan speedily marshalled his forces for the fray, 
posting his horse, contrary to the usual tactics of the Ottomans, in the centre 
of his line, and strengthening the wings with all the artillery and janissaries. 
This novel arrangement was dictated by his past experience of the inability of 
the spahis to withstand the shock of the Circassian squadrons, and the result 
fully justified his foresight. The Mamlukes, burning to revenge the defeat of 
Mardj-Dabik, rushed with headlong fury on the Turkish centre, which was bro- 
ken, and driven from the field: but the career of the victors was arrested by 
the heavy and continued fire poured upon each of their fianks from the Turkish 
wings, which wheeled round at right angles to their former position. ‘The 
routed cavalry were rallied and brought back to the charge; and after a stern 
and unremitting conflict of nine hours, the Matlukes, repulsed in all their ef- 
forts to capture the cannon by which their ranks were constantly enfiladed, ef- 
fected a retreat into the desert, leaving the field in possession of the Ottomans. 
This victory was purchased by severe loss on the part of the Turks—2000 men 
having fallen out of the division of 16,000 commanded by Sinan: on the side 
of their opponent, besides an unconsidered crowd of Arabs, 1000 Mamlukes 
were killed; and the head of Khoda-Wardi, Bey of Alexandria, whose body 


was discovered among the slain, was reared on a lance before the tent of the 
Turkish commander. 











confidently anticipated that Ghazali would succeed in driving in the enemy’s 


Jerusalem and Damascus, prevent them from advancing upon Egypt at least till 
the following spring—an interval which would have afforded time for the return 
of a powerful squadron which Kansuh-Ghauri had dispatched, before the Turk- 
ish invasion, to cruise in the Indian seas against the Portuguese, and on board 
which were 4000 choice troops ; and which would also have enabled Shah Is- 
mail, who had promised his co-operation against the common foe, to collect the 
forces of his kingdom, and pour them into Syria on the rear of the Ottomans. 
But the news of the rout at Gaza, closely followed by the intelligence that the 
whole Turkish army was actually in full march for Egypt, disconcerted all these 
plans. The imminence and extremity of the danger could no longer be dis- 
guised, and the Sultan prepared in haste to meet the impending storm. All 
the Mamlukes in Upper Egypt were summoned to the capital ; and the young 


cised to enable them to beara part in the coming struggle: while the Arab 
sheikhs of Egypt were confirmed in their fidelity by largesses and promises, 
and sent forward with their wild followers to harass the advance of the inva- 
ders. Stimulated by the offer of a piece of gold for every Turkish head sent 
to Cairo, these fierce auxiliaries hung like wolves on the track of the Ottomans, 
whose ranks they galled with incessant clouds of missiles, while the fleetness 
ofstheir desert coursers quickly carried them beyond the reach of pursuit 
Their numbers and audacity increased as the Turks penetrated further into the 
country ; and on one occasion they assailed the line of march with such deter- 
mination, that the beglerbeg of Roumelia, who commanded the division nearest 


caparison a battle-charger for the sultan ; but so vehemently was the choler of 
Selim excited on learning the real amount of danger, that the unfortunate 
pasha was summarily consigned to the executioner for this well-meant but offi- 
cious interference. 
wards with unabated energy ; a three days’ rain, which saturated and rendered 
stable the shifting sands, facilitated their passage of the desert ; the open 
country was rapidly traversed ; and on the 2ist January 1517, the proud City 
of Victory* saw, for the first time since the Fatimite dynasty hid been over- 
thrown by the Ayubites, the wide plains before her suburbs darkened by the 
tents of a hostile army. 


922) saw the two armies opposed between the villages of Matarea and Rodan- 
iyah, six miles from the capital. 
irresistible efficacy of artillery, Touman-Bey had procured, either from the 
Venetians or the Rhodian knights, a number of heavy guns, which he had plac- 
ed in battery in front of his position; and had further strengthened his line by 
digging pits and trenches, concealed by a slight covering of earth, across the 
road by which he expected the Ottomans to advance. 
of these preparations by some deserters, (or, as some accounts state, by the 
treason of Ghazali,) altered his route: and, marching with great part of his 
forces round the long hill of Mokattam, assaulted the Mamluke encampment in 
flank and rear—a manceuvre which rendered the Egyptian cannon useless, as, 
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ictorious lieutenant with a pelisse and sabre of honour, 


This second overthrow struck dismay into the divan of Cairo, as it had been 


utposts and detached corps; and, by occupying the difficult country between 


laves whose noviciate in arms was not yet completed, were assiduously exer- 


he imperial tents, thinking a general action inevitable, ordered the equerries to 


Still, in spite of all obstacles, the Ottomans pressed on- 


The dawn of the following morning (the last day of the Mohammedan year 


Convinced at length by fatal experience of 


But Selim, forewarned 


being unprovided with wheel carriages, the guns could not be moved from place 
to place in the heat of action. But though thus taken at advantage, and over- 
borne by the superior numbers and artillery of their opponents, the Circassian 


the ancient renown of their arms : and the battle continued to rage with undi- 
minished obstinacy throughout the whole of the day. Contrary to the usage of 
the Ottoman monarchs, who ordinarily contented themselves with discharging 
the duties of a general without personally engaging in the mélée, the Mamluke 
sultans frequently fought on horseback at the head of their household troops : 
—and Touman-Bey, who stood unequalled among the cavaliers of his host 
both in martial daring and dexterity in arms, continually traversed the field at 
the head of a select corps, sheathed in armour, with whom he carried havoe 
through the Ottoman ranks. At one time the impetuosity of his onset broke 
and drove from their ground the European troops who held the first battle of 
the Turks, and who had never before been known to yield :—and knowing that 
the Sultia was posted in the second line, he still pushed onwards with undaunt- 
ed ardour, noping to engage the Ottoman emperor hand to hand, and terminate 
the war at a single stroke. ‘The fall of Selim, on a remote battle-field, would 
have entailed immediate panic and destruction on his army, and might probably 
in its consequences have changed the future history of the East ;—but the Mam- 
luke champion, misled by the glittering cortege which surrounded the grand 
vizir, directed his career against Sinan-Pasha, whom he encountered with lance 
in rest,t and bore from his saddle mortally wounded ; two other Turkish lead- 
ers of note were transpierced at the same instant by the weapons of Koord-Bey 
and Alem-Bey ; and before the suite of the fallen vizir had recovered from the 
panic into which they had been thrown by the suddenness and fury of the as- 
sault, the three Mamluke heroes had again forced their way through the sur- 
rounding Turks, and rejoined their own party in triumph. But all the exertions 
of individual prowess were inadequate to withstand the numbers and tactics of 
the Ottomans, whose line continued gradually to gain ground, till at the close 
of the day, the Anatolian cavalry, which had hitherto been held in reverse, was 
brought into the field, fresh and vigorous, under the orders of Mustapha-Pasha, 
and poured charge after charge on the exhausted and diminished array of the 
Egyptians. But, though hemmed in on both flanks, and raked in all directions 
by the fire of the Turkish fieldpieces, ‘ before which” (says Saad-ed-deen) “ the 
Circassians fell as over-ripe corn shed its grain before a fierce wind,” the Arabs 
and Mamlukes constantly serried afresh their crushed and shattered ranks, and 
forming themselves into a close phalanx, repulsed with indomitable gallantry 
the repeated charges of the janissaries, till the scene of slaughter was closed 
by the approach of night. ‘The narrow plain of Rodaniyah was choked by the 
corpses of 5000 Mamlukes, and 20,000 Arabs and auxiliaries, the victims of 
this bloody day ; and Touman-Bey, withdrawing the wreck of his gallant army 
under cover of the night, retreated to a fresh position between Cairo and the 
Nile. The wounded, among whom were Alem-Bey and Bidon, another redoubt- 
ed leader, were abandoned to the mercy of Selim : but they were all ruthless- 
ly dispatched by his order, and their heads added to the piles already erected as 
trophies of the victory. The remains of the slain grand-vizir were interred with 
honours due to a martyr on the spot where he had fallen; and a_ stately tomb 
was reared to his memory by command of Selim, who superintended in person 
the obsequies of his faithful minister, and was often head in after days to ex- 
claim—“ What availeth it me that I am master of Egypt, when I have lost 
him whose counsels were as precious to me as were those of Yusef (Joseph) to 
Pharaoh ! 
The Mamlukes had withdrawn all their forces from Cairo before the engage- 
ment at Rodaniyah: and as the city was without walls or defences of any kind, 
it was occupied without oppesition, three days after the battle, by a Turkish 
detachment. But this short interval had been diligently employed by Touman- 
Bey, in his new camp, in re-organizing his forces for a last effort to retrieve 
his fallen fortunes ; 8000 Nubian slaves, the attendants of the remaining Mam- 
lukes.were equipped and enrolled as auxiliaries :—and even the sons of Circas- 
sians were summoned to share in the conflict—a measure indicated by all the 








The advance of Jan-berdi had been hailed as an omen of deliverance by the 
inhabitants of Gaza, who were strongly attached to the Mamluke interests,and 
who forthwith rose in revolt and expelled the Turkish garrison, massacring 
even the sick and wounded in the military hospital. Similar scenes occurred at 
Ramla and other places on the frontier ; and a body of 200 (or, as some wri- 
ters state, 2000) select cavalry, which had been sent in all haste from the head- 
quarters of the army at Damascus to reinforce Sinan, was surrounded on its 
march by a swarm of the desert Arabs, and cut to pieces almost to a man—only 
six of the number, according to Saad-ed-deen, escaping to carry the news of 
this disaster to the presence of the Sultan. In accordance with his previous 
system of conciliating the inhabitants of the conquered countries by an extra- 
ordinary appearance of devotion, Selim had quitted the camp with a small re- 
tinue for the purpose of visiting the shrines of Jerusalem and Hebron ; but this 
unwelcome intelligence quickly recalled him to the army, which advanced by 





* A million of ducats, the produce of the revenues of Syria, were found in the trea- 
sury of Aleppo when the Turks entered that city ; and the military chest of Kansuh- 
Ghauri is said by Ottoman writers to have contained the incredible amount of 100 kan- 
tars (hundredweight) of gold coin, and 200 of silver ! 

t The number of these high dignitaries was fixed by the Kanoon-Nameh, or Institutes 
of Mohammed I1., at four, including the grand-vizir as president of the divan. The 
sultan originally presided in person ; but tuis custom was discontinued Shortly after the 
conquest of Constantinople, in consequence (as stated by Solak-Zadah) of the disgust 
conceived by Mohammed at the unceremonious address of a rustic Turkman, who made 
his way into the council-chamber, and exclaimed, in the uncouth dialect of Anatolia. 
** T have business with the Padishah of the Osmanlis—which of you all be he !” , 


oriental historians as an extreme expedient, since (in accordance with the 


fathers 


been apprised of the meditated attempt ; and the assailants, repulsed with loss 


the best state of defence which the circumstances admitted. The principal 
street leading to the citadel, through which alone artillery could be brought up, 
was fortified at various points with palisades and trenches ; the houses which 
overhung the other passages were filled with troops, and loopholed for archery : 
and thus, hastily intrenched, they resolved to abide the shock of their antago- 
nists. 





* Al-Kahirah (the Victorious) was the name given to the new metropolis of Egypt by 


Ledini’llah, A.D. 968; the European name, Cairo, is corrupted from this. 

+ Both the Mamlukes and Turks at this period appear to have used the iance by 
couching it under the arm. and charging with it thus levelled, like the knights of Eu- 
rope ; butit was never a favourite weapon with the Osmanlis,whose chief depend- 


strange rules of the Mamluke body, noticed in the previous chapter) this class] _ beamed > one 1 } 
had hitherto been invariably held unworthy to appear in arms by the side of their | fect most extraordinary reformations In our customs and habits. 


ence was on the sabre. By the Persians, on the contrary, the spear was wielded over- 
hand, like that employed (parvis componere magna!) by modern Anglo-Indian hog- 


The recapture of Cairo was heard with rage and dismay by Selim, who fore- 
saw that, if the Mamlukes succeeded in holding him at bay before the city, 

they might protract the war till the arrival of the expected succours from their 

allies enabled them to take the field in force against the diminished and ex- 

hausted army ; while, as Alexandria and the other sea-coast towns were still 

held by the Egyptian governors, he could receive no reinforcements or sup- 

plies from his fleet; except by the circuitous and hazardous route of Syria, 

which might at any time be intercepted by an insurrection of the Arabs. It 

was therefore determined to carry the capital by storm, at whatever cost; and 

three columns of the élite of the army, commanded respectively by the Aga of 
the Janissaries, the Anadoli-Valessi Mustapha-Pasha, and Ferhad, the alemdar 

or grand standard-bearer of the empire, were directed against different points 

of attack. ‘The barricades in-the widest street were assaulted in front by the 

janissaries and field artillery: while the cavalry and light troops strove to effect 

an entrance through the narrow lanes on each side, so as to emerge on the 

flanks of the defenders. But the multiplicity and intricacy of these sooks or 

alleys, some of which would scarcely admit two men abreast,* bewildered and 

divided the Turks, whose numbers and discipline availed them nothing when 
they were entangled in these narrow passages, and opposed by the dismounted 
Mamlukes, whose knowledge of the locality, and skill in the use of the scime- 

tar gave them a fearful advantage in close fight. A terrible carnage ensued : 

“the dust,” (according to the relation of a Turkish writer,) ‘ which rose in 

dense clouds at the commencement of the conflict, was laid by the blood with 
which the ground was cverflowed ;”—the foremost of the janissaries, repulsed 
sword in hand from the barriers in the main entrance, and pressed onward by 
the throng of their comrades in the rear, were hurled into the deep trenches 
which had been dug across their route, and impaled on the palisades with which 
they were beset :—those in the by-lanes were overwhelmed with stones, darts, 

and missiles of every description, showered down on them from the flat terrace- 
roofs and projecting balconies of the houses ; till after three days of incessant 
fighting, from lane to lane and house to house, Selim, seeing his troops foiled 
at every point by the desperate intrepidity of the garrison, ordered the city to 
be fired in several places. ‘On this” (says the Turkish historian Saad-ed- 
deen) ‘ the Circassians, fearing the destruction of their families and posses- 
sions, held up their hands, and began to cry Amdn, Aman !”—but the wind, 
suddenly changing, blew the smoke and flames against the Turks ; and the 
janissaries, fearful of being surrounded by the fire, were compelled to use all 
their efiorts to extinguish the conflagration : while the Manflukes, re-animated 

by this incident, renewed the attack with such fury, that the enemy again gave 
geound, abandoning several of their cannon; and Selim, hopeless of success, 

ordered a retreat. But at this critical juncture, a cry of alarm arose in the 

rear of the Egyptian defences. Mustapha-Pasha had made his way into the 
opposite quarter of the city with the Asiatic troops, and was on the point of 
possessing himself of the horses, which were held ready in the great square 
by the slaves, to ensure the escape of their masters in case of the worst ;— 
and the Mamlukes, panic-stricken at the prospect of having their retreat cut 
off, abandoned their intrenchments, and dispersed to seek safety in flight. 
The Sultan, putting himself at the head of the remnant of his household 
troops, cut his way through the opposing masses to the open country, and 

was followed by all who succeeded in reaching their horses; the remainder 
sought shelter and concealment among their adherents in the obscure quar- 
ters of the town, excepting a few of the most determined, who threw them- 
selves into a strong mosque, and held out till they obtained terms of capitula- 
tion. All resistance now ceased; and the military posts were occupied 
by the Ottomans :—but it was not till twelve days after the fight of Touman- 
Bey that Selim quitted the camp at Boulak, and repaired in procession, pre- 
ceded by the imperial horse-tails and the nakarahs or kettle-drums, to the 
Castle of the Mountain, or citadel of Cairo, where he held a grand divan of 
victory, and received the submission of Ghazali and other Circassian chiefs, 
who bad made terms with the conqueror after the fall of the capital. 

But though the shothah was now recited in all the mosques in the name of 
the Osmanli monarch, he felt fer from secure while members of the vanquished 
lords of the soil still lurked in the heart of the city,and afforded a nucleus for the 
hopes of their dependents and partisans; and by the advice of the traitor Kha- 
yer-Bey, a firman was published, offering an amnesty to all who voluntarily 
gave themselves up, and denouncing vengeance against such of the inhabitants 
as continued to harbour them. Eight hundred Mamlukes surrendered them- 
selves on the faith of these promises, or were delivered up by the citizens ; 
but faith and mercy were alike unknown to the ruthless policy of Selim: the 
whole number, excepting a few who took service with the Turks, were decapi- 
tated in the great square of Romeilah in the presence of the assembled army : 
and this perfidious execution was followed by a general massacre of those fa- 
vourable to the late rule, whose possessions were resigned as a booty to the 
Turkish soldiers.t Among the Mamluke leaders who fell victims on this oc- 
casion was Moghol-Bey, the luckless envoy sent by Kansuh to the camp of 
Selim at Aintab—and his fate was shared by the valiant Koord-Bey, whose gal- 
lantry, liberality, and eloquence, long preserved his fame in the popular tradi- 
tions of Egypt as the flower of Circassian chivalry. The place of his retreat 
had been so well chosen, as to baffle all the researches of the Turkish. emissa- 
ries, till Selim, solicitous to get this redoubted chieftain into his power, con- 
veyed to him, through one of his confidants, a written assurance of security 
under his own hand, together with the copy of the Koran, on which he had 
sworn to spare his life. The sanctity of these pledges disarmed the apprehen- 
sions of Koord-Bey, and he presented himself at the levee of the victor, who 
surveyed with admiration the noble form and features for which the Circassian 
hero stood unrivalled even among his own countrymen, and after compliment- 
ing him on his prowess, invited him to range himself under his banner. But 
this offer was rejected with scorn by the undaunted Mamluke, who launched 
forth into an animated eulogium on the valorous achievements of his former 
comrades, * before whose weapons,” (he continued) ‘ O son of Bayezid-Khan ! 
both the cowardly engines which kill at a distance, and to which alone thy 
triumphs are due, and the treason of the caitiff whom I see standing by thy 
throne,” (Khayer-Bey,) ‘‘ would have been alike powerless, had not the immu- 
table course of destiny decreed that the rule of the Bordjites in Egypt should 
cease, as that of the Caliphs and the Ayubites had done in the days of old, and 
as thy own sway, sooner or later will assuredly crumble to dust when the Writ- 
ten Hour shall arrive.”-—*“ Hast thou not heard,” replied Selim, exasperated at 
the audacity of this language, “that respect is due to the presence of kings ? 
and is it thus that thou, a slave and a prisoner, darest to address a sultan ?”’— 
‘“*T am no prisoner,” retorted Koord-Bey—* I stand here, free and secure, un- 
der the shadow of thine own oath and thy Koran: and if I have been bought 
and sold like the rest of the Mamlukes, what were thy ancestors but slaves, 
sprung from the dust under the feet of the mighty Seljooks, who were truly 
sultans of the Turks, and held the princes of the East and the West as the 
vassals of their stirrup ?’—This second sarcasm inflamed the anger of Selim 
beyond all bounds, and, beckoning to an executioner, he again addressed the 
Bey—‘ I counsel thee to beware, lest thou loosen by thy untoward words the 
bond of the oath which protects thee !—* I will counsel thee in return,” was 
the fearless answer—* my head will be little gain to thee, and little loss to my 
own sultan, whose trust is in Allah alone !—let the headsman rather do his 
work on Khayer-Bey, and so shalt thou escape the punishment which awaits in 
the next world those who foster one faithless to his bread and salt, and thus 
become partakers in his guilt.” His words were interrupted by the impatient 
wrath of Selim, who signed with his hand to the capidji, and the head of the 
bravest of the Mamlukes rolled on the floor of the council-chamber, at the feet 
of the traitor whom he had denounced with his last breath.—[ T be continued. | 


* « These streets give more the idea of private passages in a house, till you are un- 
deceived by meeting people on horseback, and by their interminable extent and laby 

riathic properties. ear are not much above a yard wide, few more than six or eight 
feet.”—Mr. Raimsay’s Journal in Lord Lindsay's Letters. 

+ The number of those who perished is varicusly stated at from 10,000 to 30,000: 
Von Hammer even raises it,on the authority of a Turkish writer, to the incredible 
amvunt of 50,000 !” 
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NUTS AND NUTCRACKERS. NO. IV. 
Our law code would, were its injunctions only carried out in private life, ef- 
The most 


‘ ‘ ‘a sehen onal : oe 
Thus strengthened, the Egyptians boldly resumed the offensive ; and singular innovations in our tastes and opinions would spring out of the statutes. 
on the night of the 29th January, the garrison of Cairo was surprised and put | !t was only afew days ago where a man sought reparation for the greatest in- 
£ . ys £ > > 7* @ ’ . 
to the sword by a strong¥orce headed by Touman in person, which had pene-j; JUry one could inflict on another, the nee argument ofthe defendant’s counsel 
trated silently into the city by bypaths :—an attack was made at the same time} 4S based on the circumstance that the plaintiff and his wife had not been pro- 
on the Ottoman camp, which had been removed to Boulak ; but the Turks had ved to have lived happily together except on the testimony of their servants 


Great stress was laid upon this fact by the advocate ; and such an impression 


’ 


rejvined their comrades in the recovered city, which they proceeded to put in did it make on the minds of the jury, that the damages awarded were a mere 


trifle. Now, only reflect for a moment on the absurdity of such a plea, and 
think hew many persons there are whose quiet and unobtrusive lives are unno- 
ticed beyond the precincts of their own door—nay, how many estimable and 
excellent people who live less for the world than for themselves, and although, 
probably for this very reason, but little exposed to the casualty in question, 
would yet deem the injustice great that placed them beyond the pale of repa- 
ration because they had been homely and domestic. 

Civilization and the march of mind are fine things, and doubtless it is a great 


its founder, Jawhar-al-Khayed, who built it by command of the Fatimite calipn Moezz | improvement, that the criminal is better lodged, and fed, in the prison, than the 


hungry labourer in the workhouse. It is an admirable code that makes the 
debt of honour, the perhaps swindled losses of the card-table, an imperative 
obligation, while the money due to toiling, working industry, may be evaded or 
escaped from. Still, it is a bold step to invade the privacy of domestic life, to 





hunters. 














subvert the happiness we deem most national, and to suggest that the world hes 
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no respect for, nor the law no belief in, that peaceful course in life, which, con- 
tent with its own blessings, seeks neither the gaze of the crowd, nor the stare 
of fashion. Under the present system, a man must appear in society like a 
candidate on the hustings—profuse in protestations of his happiness and redo- 
lent of smiles, he must lead. forth his wife like a blooming debutante, and, while 
he presents her to his friends, must display, by every calenvont in his power, 
the angelic happiness of their state. The coram publico endearments, so much 
sneered at by certain fastidious people, are now imperative ; and, however se- 
cluded your habits, however retiring your tastes, it is absolutely necessary you 
should appear a certain number of times every year before the world, to as- 
sure that kind-hearted and considerate thing, how much conjugal felicity you 
are possessed of. 

It isto no purpose that your man-servant and your maid-servant, and even 
the stranger within your gates, have seen you in the apparent enjoyment of do- 
mestic happiness: it is the crowd of a ball-room must testify in your favour— 
it is the pit of a theatre—it is the company of a steam-boat, or the party 
on a railroad, you must adduce in evidence. ‘They are the best—they are the 
only judges of what you, inthe ignorance of your heart, have believed a secret 
for your own bosom. 

Your conduct within doors is of little moment, so that your bearing without, 
satisfy the world. Whata delightful picture of universal happiness will Eng- 
land then present tothe foreigner who visits our salons! With what ecstacy 
will he contemplate the angelic felicity of conjugal life! Instead of the in- 
dignant coldness of a husband, offended by some casual levity of his wife, he 
will now redouble his attentions, and take an opportunity of calling the compa- 
ny to witness that they live together like turtle-doves. He knows not how soon, 
if hé mix much in life, their testimony may avail him; and the loving smile 
he throws his spouse across the supper-table is worth three thousand pounds be- 
fore any jury in Middlesex. 

Romance writers will now lose one strong hold of sentiment. Love in a 
cottage will possess as little respect, as it ever did attraction for the world. 
The pier at Brighton, a Gravesend steamer, Hyde Park on a Sunday, will be 
the appropriate spheres for the interchange of conjugal vows. No absurd no- 
tions of solitude will then hold sway. Alas! how little prophetic spirit is there 
in poetry! But a few years ago, and one of our syrens of song said, 

** When should lovers breathe their vows ? 
When should ladies hear them? 
When the dew is on the boughs— 
When none else is near them.” 
Not a word of it! The appropriate place is amid the glitter of jewels, the 
glare of lamps, the crush of fashion, and the din of conversation. ‘The private 
boxes of the opera are even too secluded, and your happiness is no more genu- 
ine, until recognised by society, than is an exchequer bill, with the mere sig- 
nature of heel Monteagle. 

The benefits of this system will be great. No longer will men be reduced 
to the cultivation of those meeker virtues that grace, and adorn life ; no more 
will they study those accomplishments, that make home happy and their hearth 
cheerful. A winter at Paris and a box at the Varietés will be more to the 
purpose. Scribe’s farces will teach them more important lessons, and they will 
obtain an instructive example in the last line of a vaudeville, where an injured 
husband presents himself at the fall of the curtain, and, as he bows to the au- 
dience both his wife and her lover, exclaiming, ‘‘ Maintenant je suis heureux 
—ma femme—mon meilleur ami!’ He then may snap his fingers at Charles 
Phillips and Adolphus: he has not only proved his affection to his wife, but his 
confidence in his friend. Let him lay the damages at ten thousand, and, with 
a counsel that can cry, he'll get every shilling of the money. 





Jean Jacques tells us,that when his wife died every farmer in the neighbourhood 
offered to console him by one of their daughters; but that a few weeks after- 
wards his cow having shared the same fate, no one ever thought of replacing 
his loss by the offer of another ; thereby proving the different value people set 
upon their cows and children—this seems absurd enough, but is it a bit more 
so, than what is every day taking place in professional life. How many persons 
are there who wouldn’t lend you five pounds, would willingly lend you their 
pulpit, and the commonest courtesy from an hospital surgeon is, to present his 
visiter with a knife and entreat him to carve a patient. He has never seen the 
individual before, he doesn’t know whether he be short-sighted, or nervous, or 
ignorant, or rash ; all he thinks of, is doing the honours of the institution ; and 
although like a hostess, who sees the best dish at her table mangled by an un- 
skilful carver, he suffers in secret, yet is she far too well-bred to evince her 
displeasure, but blandly smiles at her friend, and says ‘‘no matter, pray go on.” 
This, doubtless, is highly conducive to science ; and as medicine is declared to 
be a science of experiment, great results occasionally arise from the practice. 
Now that I am talking of doctors—what a strange set they are, and what a 
singular position do they hold in society ; admitted to the fullest confidence of 
the world, yet by a strange perversion, while they are the depositaries of se- 
crets that hold together the whole fabric of society their influence is neither 
fully recognised, nor their power acknowledged. ‘The doctor is now, what the 
monk once was, with this additional advantage, that from the nature of his stu- 
dies, and the research of his art, he reads more deeply in the human heart, 
and penetrates into its most inmost recesses. For him, life has little romance ; 
the grosser agency of the body re-acting ever on the operations of the mind, 
destroy many a poetic day-dream and many ahigh-wrought illusion. ‘To him 
alone does a man speak, ‘‘ son dernier mot :” while to the lawyer the leanings 
of self-respect will make him, always impart a favourable view of his case. To 
the physician he will be candid, and even more than candid—yes, these are the 
men who, watching the secret workings of human passion, can trace the pro- 
gress of mankind in virtue and in vice; while ministering to the body they are 
exploring the mind, and yet, scarcely is the hour of danger passed, scarcely the 
shadow of fear dissipated, when they fall back to their humble position in life, 
bearing with them but little gratitude, and, strange to say, no fear! 

The world expects them to be learned, well-bred, kind, considerate, and at- 
tentive, patient to their querulousness and enduring under their caprice ; and, 
after all this, the humbug of homeopathy, the preposterous absurdity of the wa- | 
ter cure, or the more reprehensible mischief of Mesmerism, will find more fa- | 
vour in their sight than the highest order of ability accompanied by great natu- | 
ral advantages. : 

Every man—and still more, every woman—imagines himself to be a doctor. 
The taste for physic, like that for politics, is born with us, and nothing seems 
easier than to repair the injuries of the constitution, whether of the state or the 
individual. Who has not seen, over and over again, physicians of the first 
eminence put aside, that the nostrum of some ignorant pretender, or the sug- 
gestion of some twaddling old woman should be, as it 1s termed, tried! No 
one is too stupid, no one too old, no one too ignorant, too obstinate, or | 
too silly not to be superior to Bodie and Chambers, Crampton and Marsh ; 
and where science, with anxious eye and cautious hand, would scarcely ven- 
ture to interfere, heroic ignorance would dash boldly forward and cut the gor- 
dion difficulty by snapping the thread of life. How comes it that these old la- 
dies, of either sex, never meddle with the Inw? Is the game beneath them, 
where the stake is only property, and not life? or is there less difficulty in the 
knowledge of an art whose principles rest on so many branches of science, 
than in a study founded on the basis of precedent? Would to heaven the ‘ La- 
dies Bountiful” would take to the quarter sessions and the assizes, in lieu of 
the infirmaries, and dispensaries, and make Blackstone their aid-de-camp—vice 
Buchan retired. 








There would be no going through this world if one had not an India-rubber 
conscience, and one could no more exist in life without what watch-makers 
call, accommodation, in the machinery of one’s heart, than a blue-bottle fly 
could grow fat, in the shop of an apothecary. Every man’s conscience has, 
like Janus, two faces—one looks most plausibly to the world, with a 
smile of courteous benevolence, the other with a droll leer seems to say, I think 
we are doing them. In fact, not only would the world be impossible, and 
its business impracticable, but society itself would be a bear-garden without 
hypocrisy. 





Now, the professsional classes have a kind of licence on this subject ; just | 
a8 a poet is permitted to invent sunsets, and a painter to improvise clouds and | 
cataracts, so a lawyer dilates upon the virtues, or attractions of his client, and | 
4 physician will weep you guod round substantial tears, at a guinea a drop, for | 
the woes of his patient ; but the church, I certainly thought was exempt from 
this practice. A paragraph in a morning paper, however, disabused my igno- 
rance in the most remarkable manner. ‘The Roman Catholic hierarchy have 
unanimously decided that all persons following the profession of the stage, are 
to be considered without the pale of the church, they are neither to be bap- 
tized nor coufirmed, married, nor buried ; they may get a name in the streets, 
and a wife there also, but the church will neither bless the one, nor confirm 


the other; in fact, the sock and the buskin are 
( 


a proclaimed in Opposition to 
hristianity, and Madame Lafarge is not a bit more culpable than Kobert Ma- 
caire. A few days since, one of the most fashionable churches in Paris was} 
crowded to suffocation by the attraction of high mass, celebrated with the as- 
sistance of the whole opera chor, with Dupre z at their head 


The sum con- 


tributed by the faithful was enormous, and the music of Mozart was heard to | 


ureat effect through the vaulted isles of Notre Dame, yet the very mornit 
iter, not an individual of the choir could 
he rationale of all which is, that the 
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ol the Odeon, likes a good house and a heavy benefit He gets the most at- 
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most disre putable acquaintances, still they fill the"benches. and \ { 
‘ne enough to damn them, when the performance is over! 
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She Albion. 


Whenever the respectable Whigs are attacked for their alliance with O’Con- 
nell, they make the same reply the priest would ros do in this circum- 
stance—How can we help it—We want a mob, if he sings, we have it—we 
know his character as well as you; so only let us fill our pockets and 
then 

Dan, however, won’t consent, like Duprez, to be damned when he is done 
with ; he insists on a share of the profits, and, moreover, to be treated with 
some respect too. He knows he is the star of the company, and can make his 
own terms ; and, even now, when the house is broken up, and the manager 
beggared, and the actors dismissed, like Matthews, he can get up a representa- 
tion all to himself, and make a handsome thing of it besides. 

If one could see it brought about something in the fashion of Sancho's 
government of Barrataria, I should certainly like to see O'Connell on the throne 
of Ireland for about twenty-four hours, and to salute king Dan, par la grace de 
diable, king of Erin, just for the joke’s sake ! 








We laugh at the middle ages for their trials by ordeal, their gata their 
tournaments, their fat monasteries, and their meagre people ; but | am strong- 
ly disposed to think, that before a century passover, posterity will give us as broad 
a grin for our learned societies. Of all the features that characterize the age, 
I know of none so pre-eminently ridiculous, as nine-tenths of these associa- 
tions would prove ; supported by great names, aided by large sums, with a fine 
house, a library and a librarian, they do the honours of ‘science pretty much as 
a battle-axe guard does those of a court on a levee day, and they bear about 
the same relation to literature and art, that does the excellent functionary | 
have mentioned, to the proceedings around the throne. 

An old gentleman hipped by celibacy, and too sour for society, has contract- 
ed a habit of looking out of his window every morning to observe the weather ; 
he sees a cloud very like a whale, or he fancies that when the wind blows in a 
particular direction, and it happens to rain at the same time, that the drops fall 
in a peculiarly slanting manner. He notes down the facts for a mor.th or two, 
and then establishes a meteoroligical society, of which he is the perpetual pre- 
sident, with a grant from parliament to extend its utility. Another takes to 
old volumes on a book stall, and becoming, as most men are who have little 
knowledge of life, fascinated with his own discoveries, thinks he has ascer- 
tained some curious details of ancient history, and communicating his results 
to others as stupid and old as himself, they dub themselves antiquarians, or ar- 
cheologists,and obtain a grant also. 

Now one half of these societies are neither more nor less than most imper- 
tinent sarcasms on the land we live in. The man who sets himself down de- 
liberately to chronicle the clouds in our atmosphere, and jot down the rainy days 
in our calendar, is, to my thinking, performing about as grateful a task, as 
though he were to count the carbuncles on his friend’s nose. We have, it is 
true, a most ahominable climate ; the sun rarely shuws himself, and when he 
does, it is through a tattered garment of clouds, dim and disagreeable ; but why 
throw it in our teeth? and still more, why pay a body of mento publish the slan- 
der! Then again, as to history, all the world knows, that since the flood the 
Irish have never done anything else, than make love, illicit whiskey, and beat 
each other. What nonsense then to talk about the ancient cultivation of the 
land, of its high rank in literature, and its excellence in art. 

Again, if our days be dark, our nights are worse, and what in heaven’s name 
have we to do with an observatory and a telescope as long as the Great West- 
érn. The planets are the most expensive vagabonds to the budget, and the 
fixed stars area fixed imposition. Were I Chancellor of the Exchequer, I'd 
pension the moon, and give the great bear asum of money as compensation. 
Don’t tell me of the distresses of the people, arising from cotton, or corn, 
China, or Chartists—it is our scientific institutions, are eating into the national 
resources. There isn’t an egg sauce-pan of antiquity that doesn’t cost the 
‘ountry a plum, and every wag of a comet's tail may be set down at half-a-mil- 
lion. I warrant me the people in the moon take us a deuced deal more easily, 
and give themselves very little trouble to make out the size of Ireland’s eve or 
the height of Croaghpatrick—No, no, let Graham of Netherby come down with 
a slapping measure of retrenchment, and make a clear stage of all of them. 
Every man with money to buy a cotton umbrella is his own meteorologist ; and 
a pocket telescope, price eight-and-four-pence, is long enough, in all con- 
science, forany man in aclimate like ours; or if such a course, seem too pe- 
remptory, call on these people for their bill, and Ict there be a stated sum for 
each item. At Dolly’s chop-house, you know to the exact farthing how much 
your beefstake and glass of ale will cost you, and if you wish, in“ddition,a slice 
f Stilton with your XX, you consult your pocket, before youspeak. Let not 
the nation be treated worse than the individual ; let us first look about us and 
see, if a year of prosperity, and cheap potatoes will permit us the indulgence 
of obtaining a new luminary or an old chronicle, then when we know the cost 
we may calculate with safety. Suppose a fixed star, for instance, be set down 
at ten pounds, a planet at five, Saturn has so many belts, I wouldn’t give more 
than half-a crown for a new one, and as for an eclipse of the sun, I had rather 
propose areward for the man who could tell us when we could see him palpa- 
bly. 

For the present I merely throw out these suggestions in a brief, incom- 
plete manner, intending, however, to return to the subject on another occa- 
sion. 





THE PRUSSIAN MONARCHY. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

The late visit of the King of PriSsia to this country renews the public in- 
terest in the sovereign and his country—in the one as an accomplished and 
high-minded monarch governing a country long allied to our own, and in the 
other as possessing, by every claim of talent, soldiership, and community of 
religion, the right to the respect of England. In this feeling we think that 
we shall gratify our readers by giving them some sketches of that period which 
raised Prussia to the rank of a monarchy, and of that extraordinary man of 
genius who first made her throne conspicuous in Europe, and asserted for him- 
self one of the highest places among the warriors and statesmen of the modern 
world. ; 

There is something more in the division of national annals by centuries, than 
the mere numbering of years ; for it is remarkable that each century, since 
the first dawnings of European light in the propagation of religion by the Wal- 
denses, has had its peculiar character. And as the centuries came nearer to 
our own time, or rather advanced more into light, those characters become 
more defined. Thus the thirteenth was the century of chivalry—the fourteenth 
of commerce—the fifteenth, that age of wonders, the birth of printing and the 
passages to India and America—the sixteenth the age of religion—the seven- 
teenth the age of science—the eighteenth the age of war, politics, and public 
change. What the character of our century may be, is yet to be told ; but its 
present aspect is that of mechanical invention, the most singular command of 
machinery, acting upon every article of production, overwhelming us by the 
variety and vastness of its productiveness, and threatening Europe with ulti- 
mately filling up the whole space of human industry now occupied by the la- 
bour of the hands. The applications of steam to almost every purpose of hu- 
man wants, and its especial and most powerful application to human intercourse, 
seems to imply an object beyond the lightening of human labour. The gene- 
ral direction of this extraordinary power so strongly resembles the bearing of 
the discoveries of the fifteenth century, that we can scarcely be mistaken in 
believing that their purpose has some affinity ; and that, as the chief discover- 
ies of the former age were preparative to a great development of religious 
knowledge and civil improvement, our age, before it closes, may realize some 
new and still more brilliant development of the powers of nature or the facul- 
ties of man. 

It is scarcely less obvious that in each century a great European throne has 
taken the lead, and possessed a superiority so marked, as in a considerable de- 
gree to stamp the character of all the contemporary kingdoms. 

The twelfth century began with the reign of Innocent III., the most power- 
ful of the Popes, and the most daring and ambitious asserter of the rights of 
Rome over all things temporal and spiritual. The thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries exhibited the brilliant age of the Italian Republics, the glory of mo- 
dern Italy ; in the fifteenth, Spain became the leader of Europe—the conquest 
of the Moors commenced her distinction, and the discovery of the New World 
completed it. ‘The Spanish soldier was the first of Europe, the Spanish states- 
man was the model of council. The court of Ferdinand and Isabella was the 
most magnificent of the modern world. Inthe sixteenth Germany took the 
lead ; and the Emperor Charles V., with an extent of dominion which nearly 
equalled that of Charlemagne, and defeating the rivalry of France undey Fran- 
cis I., and the still more dangerous resistance of the Princes of the Reforma- 
tion, gave up to his son the greatest kingdom 1e continent. The seven- 
teenth century saw France the leader of the continent 
ginning with the wars of Marlborough, saw England suddenly assuming the 
protectorate of freedom aud religion in E irope, ripening a constitution at once 
perfectly free and perfectly compatible with royalty ; ind by her arms, her 
skill, and her wealth, taking the lead in 
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’ 1 new career of nations to a glory un- 
sougnt and enknown before—a glory In which arts, not arms, were the imstru- 
ments; gene ral good, not havoc, was the principle ; and an increase of the cd 
minion of man Over nature, a softening of the common difficulties of humar 
existence, and a more intelligent, act d beneticence, beginning 


ve, and elevate 


home and diffusing itself over the whol van race, was the object, and 
result progressive and perpetual . 
In Germany the eighteenth century was remarkable for the tale 
| rulers; It was the age of sovereigns It saw Maria Theresa on the t 
} Austria, Catharine on the throne ik 1, and | rick the Great 
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throne of Prussia; Lous XIV., Peter the Great, and Charles XII., had begun 
the century. 

Iu the commencement of this century, Germany was like the globe emerging 
from chaos. She had matter below and light above ; but this was all unform- 
ed and void. Her manners were still Gothic—a rude luxury, the life of the 
hunter and soldier—in courts extravagant and gorgeous, in her castles idle and 
self-indulgent ; in the field, wild, laborious, and servile: the elements of a 
brave people, but, like the idols of their ancestors, the national image rudely 
carved ; and the features, meant to give the resemblance of a deity, below the 
resemblance of a man. The frequenters of courts copied France and even de- 
spised the native language : the nobles in their forests and mountains knew 
rasa but the horse and hound, the lance and sabre; and the peasants 
knew little more of either king or noble, than that the one taxed and the 
other beat them—that the one dragged their children to the army, and the 
others threw themselves into dungeons for preventing the game from destroy- 
ing their harvests. 

Over this vast and broken, this wild but productive field of human being, 
hung a heavy cloud of war ; sometimes thundering, and covering it with ruin, 
sometimes withdrawing for a space and letting in the sun, but always ready to 
pour down its torrents and sweep the soil. The century had begun with four- 
teen years of general war. The war of Sweden kindled the energies of Rus- 
sia. The Seven Years’ War developed the powers of Austria and Prussia. 
The Polish war connected Germany with the North. The French revolution- 
ary war made the whole continent learn the trade of arms; and having first 
fearfully taught her old feudal princes the weakness of forms against enthusi- 
asm, and the hollowness of a dependence on armies when a people are discon- 
tented, taught the people in their turn that an enemy is always the worst re- 
former, and a Frenchman the worst enemy. ‘Then began the birth of a new 
principle—patriotism. The German had lived for five hundred years without a 
country—he now found that he had one; the throne was now in dust, and his 
view was clear. He fought for his country, swept the invader before him; 
and leaving the phantoms of military fame beliind, advanced the first step to 
substantial glory—the regeneration of his country. 

To assist him in this design a new power had been formed in the north of 
Germany, a counterbalance to the vast dominion of Austria. The reigning 
house of Prussia is descended from the Swabian Count of Hohenzollern, Thas- 
silo, who lived about the year 800. After four cloudy centuries, one of his 
line emerges as Burgrave of Nurnberg. Frederic VI., the eighth burgrave, 
having lent large sums to the emperor Sigismund, received from him the sove- 
reignty of Brandenburg, with the rank of elector and arch-chamberlain of the 
Empire. In the early part of the seventeenth century, the addition of the 
duchy of Prussia placed the Elector within sight of that kingly power, to which 
they were soon to add the kingly title. 

The true founder of the throne was now to appear. Frederic William, just- 
ly named the great elector, succeeded his father in 1640. The Thirty Years’ 
War was then tearing Germany to pieces ; Prussia was ravaged alternately by 
the contending arinies. The elector found himself the sovereign of a desert. 
The great Frederic subsequently described his situation with one of those 
flashes of the pen that characterized his mind. ‘He was a prince without ter- 
ritory, an elector without power, an ally without a friend.” But he faced them 
allin his genius. After repelling the Swedes, he rebuilt his villages, filled 
them with settlers from the Netherlands, made loans of money for the encou- 
ragement of trade, and crowned all, and brought a blessing on himself and his 
country, by giving an asylum to 26,000 of the Protestants, flying from the 
merciless persecution of Louis XIV., after the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
in 1685. This great man died in 1688, leaving his son a kingdom of 42,000 
square miles. ‘* He was,” said the great Frederic, “the restorer of his coun- 
try, the founder of the power of Brandenburg, the arbiter of his equals, and 
the honour of his people. His life was his panegyric.” 

His son, Frederic, Elector of Brandenburg, was born in 1657. On the death 
of his first wife, he married Sophie Charlotte, princess of Hanover, sister of 
George, afterwards King of England. He sent 6000 troops to join the Prince 
of Orange in his English enterprize, and 15,006 as his contingent to the great 
alliance of the Emperor, Spain, Holland, and England, against France in 1691. 
In November 1700, he obtained from the Emperor the title of king. Frederic 
was a singular scion of so vigorous a stock—a mind of mingled indolence and 
pomp, ruled by favourites, contemptuous of his people, and fond of foreigners : 
without natiunality enough for a German, he struggled to imitate France in all 
things. His queen, Sophie Charlotte, princess of Hanover, was the earliest 
specimen of a blue stocking on German record. She corresponded with the 
celebrated Leibnitz ; but complained that he discussed philosophy with her in 
| too superficial a manner. Leibnitz complained in turn, that her majesty tor- 


: 
| mented him with questions, and would always have ‘‘the why of the where- 





















































































fore.” Leibnitz once sent her an essay on “ Infinitessimals,” of which she 
| boasted as perfectly delightful Her eldest son, Frederic William, was born in 
1688. His nativity was calculated, and it was decided that he was to be child- 


less, and to be a great warrior in 1720. The stars were in the wrong, for he 
had a crowd of children, and there was no war in 172 The boy was a com- 
pound of every odd quality, good-natured and savage, kind and furious, idle 
and persevering; through life he was evidently half mad, and yet was a bold, 
sagacious, and ambitious sovereign. 
| At the age of twenty-five, he ascended the throne, vacant by the death of 
his languid and luxurious father. He instantly began a desperate reform, and 
discharged every body, Swiss guards, chamberlains, courtiers, mistresses, and 
idlers of all kinds. His stature was five feet five, his face German, full, oval, 
and ruddv. His skin fair, a colour which he thought so unmanly, that he rubbed 
himself with oil to brown it, but in vain. In after life, he grew enormously 
corpulent, his waistcoat measured four ells! He almost constantly wore uni- 
form. It is remarkable, that though dress is always an object of great interest 
to the soldier, and though the military is capable of being made most pictu- 
resque, it is always the most striking among barbarians. All the European 
courts of the last century exhibited uniforms only exceeding each other in 
awkwardness and ugliness ; and all that is now graceful in the European ser- 
vices, is borrowed from the wild Hungarian or rambling Cossack. Even the 
Turk, once the most showy of ali soldiers, has now by his approach to Euro- 
pean habits, degenerated into absolute deformity. ‘This was the costume of 
Frederic William I., the warrior king of a nation of soldiers :—a white wig 
with a tail, a blue coat turned up with red, yellow waistcoat and breeches, 





white linen gaiters, and square-toed shoes, and a three-cornered hat. But, if 
all this was etiquette, he allowed cf no extravagance in female attire All the 


prineesses, when young, were dressed in serge. 
faircheek. From his apartments he banished silk cushions, carpets, and cur- 
tains. Deal benches and tables were the legitimate furniture 

His ideas of a royal household were those of a modern reformer. A cham- 
berlain, a couple of pages, a couple of cooks, a steward, and a butler, com- 
pleted the list. The queen’s circle consisted of a single gouvernante, and a 
few maids of honour. She had about £20,000 sterling for her yearly allow- 
ance, and out of that she was to provide clothes for herself, the princesses, and 
the king, and also to supply him with powder and shot for his shooting. He 
knew the value of money. When the royal physician recovered the Prince 
Royal from the small-pox. the king in his gratitude ordered that the doctor 
should have two bottles of beer a-day, and a dinner that was not to exceed 
ninepence 

The king had a favourite horse, which was taken ill. General Schwe- 
rin had it put under his charge, cured it, and sent his nephew back with 
it to Berlin Frederic William was rejoiced at the recovery, and in his 
rapture ordered the general’s nephew his breakfast, and sent him away with 
a florin. 

“He suffered no laziness among his diplomates; in summer, his cabinet se- 
cretaries, made their appearance at five, in winter at seven. At ten, he went 
to the parade, and from the parade to the stables. There his father had kept 
1000 horses—he kept thirty. He took excellent care of his finances, paid the 
debts of his government punctually, and laid by money. He had the sagacity, 
too, to see that Prussia must be defended, by having the power to attack—that ; 
she must be a military state or nothing: and he applied himself to giving her “ 
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not merely an army, but one in a state of discipline unrivalled in Europe ; he uti ' 
raised his army from 40,000 to upwards of 70,000. But even in this he ex- ef 
hibited his eccentricity, and all Europe rang with the accounts of his brigade of gop | 


giants, whom he recruited from every part of Europe, at an enormous expense, 
and who consisted of 2500 men. This corps was said to have cost him in the 4; 
course of his reign not less than twelve millions of dollars! The rest of his gs { 
history—his quarrels with his son, the restraints which he laid upon his family, 
| the attempt of Frederic to escape to England, and the death of the unfortunate 
| officer who was to have assisted his flight—have been spiritedly detailed in the 
| memoirs of the Margravine of Baruth, his daughter. We hasten to the anec- 
| dotes of the true hero of Prussia. 

Frederic the Great was born in 1712. His infancy and youth exhibited none 
{ the characteristics which distinguished his subsequent career. His man- 
gentle, his tastes romantic, his chief passion was a love for music, 

which he retained through life,) and his chief occupation was 
His father said of him—* Fritz (Frederic) er and a poet, 
is no liking for soldiers, and he will undo all that I have So 
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though she had _ no children—which must have been always a disappointment 
to Frederic—yet he seems to have treated her with marked distinction. 

In 1734, the Polish war inflamed Europe. Stanislaus, the father-in-law of 
Louis XV., was supported by France, as Augustus of Saxony was supported 
by Austria and Russia. Stanislaus was defeated, and took refuge in the Prus- 
sian dominions, where, though the Empress of Russia demanded him, and set 
a price of a hundred thousand roubles on his head, the king refused to deliver 
him up, yet Prussia sent its contingent of 10,000 men, with Prince Frederic at 
its head. The Prussian force joined the army under Prince Eugene, which 
was then in the field, to raise the siege of Philipsburg, rp om by the French. 
Eugene received him with the highest compliments, and said that every thing 
about him, predicted the great commander. But the French ‘were suffered to 
take the place in sight of the Austrian army ; though Frederic, with the eye 
of a future tactician, observed, from the badness of their position, that if they 
were attacked they must have been beaten. 

The war was concluded by a treaty which gave Stanislaus the duchy of Lor- 
raine, and Frederic was suffered to return to the pursuits which seemed so 
much more congenial to his disposition. A palace built for him at Rheinsberg, 
in the midst of the sands of the Mark, yet on a spot of peculiar beauty, be- 
came his favourite abode. He placed on its front the inscription, ‘* Frederico 
tranquillitatum colente,” surrounded it with gardens and conservatories, and 
collecting round him a small circle of accomplished men, seemed to have pre- 
pared for the life of a retired scholar, or graceful philosopher. He even adopt- 
ed the fantastic style of giving ancient names to his circle. He thus called 
Guichard, Quintus Icilius ; Suhen, Diaphenes ; Keyserling, Cesarion, &c. _ 

Frederic has often been charged with insensibility ; but a good deal of his 
callousness may have arisen from that knowledge of the world which time 
gives to monarchs as well as to other men. His language in early life is often 
affectionate. Onthe death of his friend Suhen, shortly after Frederic’s ac- 
cession to the throne, the king wrote to Algarotti,—‘‘ I should rather have lost 
millions.” My heart will never cease to deplore him ; his memory will live 
with me, while a drop of blood circulates in my veins. My heart bleeds, and 
my grief is too great for me to think of any thing but this wound.” But his 
feelmgs exhibited themselves more substantially than in words. He sent for 
hisfriend’s four children, gave his three sons commissions in the army, and mar- 
ried his daughter to Colonel Kleist. He even sent for his sister to Berlin, 
gave her a pension, and consigned the children to her care. 

His life at Rheinsberg was worthy of a Grecian sage. ‘‘ We have divided 
our hours,” he writes, ‘“‘ into the useful and the agreeable. Among the useful, 
I study philosophy, history, and the languages. ‘The agreeable are music, the 
tragedies and comedies which we perform, and the entertainments which we 
a Again, he writes,—‘* My house is not indeed a place for those who are 
ond of noisy pleasures ; but are not tranquillity and the search of truth to be 
preferred far before the giddy diversions of the world?’’ In another letter, on 
preparing to return to the country, he says,—“] am going to Amalthea—my 
beloved garden at Ruppin. I am quite impatient to see again my vines, my 
cherries, and my melons. ‘There, free from all useless cares, I shall live entire- 
ly for myself. I grow daily more avaricious of time ; I call myself to account, 
and am exceedingly grieved to waste amoment. My whole soul is now intent 
on philosophy ; it renders me incomparable services, and I am deeply indebted 
to it. My spirit is less agitated by impetuous and violent emotions—I repress 
the first workings of my passions.” 

These expressions are, doubtless, extremely unlike the stern, subtle, and 
worldly spirit which in after times was attributed to this great?sovereign. But 
there 1s no reason to doubt their sincerity at the time ; they were private, in- 
tended to remain so, and seem to have been the simple result of natural feel- 
ings in a prince whom the severity of the court, combining with natural tem- 
perament, had driven from the bustle of the world. But every man’s character 
1s largely dependent on circumstances ; and the state of Europe at his acces- 
sion to the throne was destined to change the retired philosopher into the most 
brilliant of warriors, the most subtle of politicians, and the most vigorous of 
sovereigns. 

The severities of his father, who was evidently often much fitter for Bedlam 
than a throne, drove him into a habitual despondency, for which the only reme- 
dy open to him seemed to be the abandonment of country, throne, and the 
world. His first intention was to take refuge in England. We shall not go 
through the detail, painful even at this distance, of the sufferings undergone by 
the future glory of Prussia, yet sufferings to which a large portion of his sub- 
sequent fame may be attributed. Adversity has been termed the school of 
princes ; and it must be acknowledged that Frederic had his full share of the 
schooling. The attempt to free himself from the paternal thraldom drew down 
the heaviest vengeance of the king; he was thrown into prison. Katte, the 
unfortunate officer who was to have accompanied his flight, was beheaded in 
the court of the prison ; and Frederic, whose life was on the point of being for- 
feited, was treated like a common felon. The room in which he was imprison- 
ed had but one small window, so that he was kept in the dark the whole even- 
ing until seven o'clock, no candle till then being allowed. A wooden stool and 
table were his furniture, but he slept on the floor. His flute was taken from him 














by express command, he was refused the use of knife and fork at his dinner, 
and his dinner was not to cost mure than 9d. or his supper than 6d. Finally, 
he was brought to a court-martial, which passed sentence of death upon him. 
On hearing this, the sovereigns in alliance with Prussia addressed letters of in- 
tercession for him to the king ; yet nothing prevailed until remonstrances were 
made by some of his immediate officers, declaring that “‘he had no right to 
take away the life of a prince of Brandenburg, without a formal public trial 
before the emperor and the empire.” At length, a letter from the Emperor 
himself changed the resolution of this madman, and the king, sending to the 

rince the chaplain who had attended Katte on the scaflold, a mission which | 
*“rederic at first conceived to be for the same purpose, a reconciliation took 
place. Shooting, which the Germans call hunting, formed Frederic’s chief 
amusement on his partial restoration to liberty ; yet this sport had nearly cost 
him his life, and Prussia all her triumphs. In travelling through the province, 
he was in the habit of taking aloaded gun with him to shoot at game as he 
went along. Chancing to drop his glove one day, his hand touched the trigger, 
the gun went off, and the charge passed through his hat close to his ear. With 

that promptitude which marked his character, he broke the gun in pieces, and 

resolved never to go, as it is termed, sporting again. 

Life now began to open on Frederic. His fine understanding had acquired 
the force which is communicated to natural ability by method, and he resolved 
to be memorable long before he knew in what direction fame was to be sought 
for. His physician advised him to take more exercise, and that this might not 
interfere with his studies, he adopted the habit of early rising. He now rose 
between five and six, but subsequently, when king, rose at four, the fixed hour 
for his beginning business. At one period he had adopted the idea that sleep 
was only an iniirmity, and by the help of coffee, determined to do without it al- 
together ; but after four days’ experiment, nature prevailed. 

Sn the summer of 1739, the king, with his two sons, made a tour in Prussia 
and Lithuania. We mention this merely for the sake of Frederic’s description 
of his journey. He writes to Jordan,—*‘‘ We have now been travelling nearly 
three weeks. The heat is as intense as if we were astride of a sunbeam, and 
the dust is like a dense cloud which veils us from the eyes of the passengers. 
Besides, we travel like the angels, without sleep and almost without food. 
Judge, then, what must be my condition.”’ 


and which the house of Brandenburg had always continued to claim. The 
king offered two millions of florins, the acknowledgment of Maria Theresa’s 
title, and the aid of a body of troops to defend it, on condition of his obtaining 
the alienated provinces. ‘The court of Vienna, proud of its rank, and despis- 
ing Prussia as its inferior, answered the proposal with contempt. But that in- 
solent and haughty court little knew the antagonist with whom it had to deal. 
Frederic had thrown off all the early foppery of his character at once. “No 
more fooling now,” was his lagguage to one of his former associates, who 
had thought that he might try some of the practices of former days. He had 
instantly become the daring, prompt, and warlike sovereign. Before his 
envoy had time to return with the news of the rejected offer, Frederic had 
marched 28,000 men across the Silesian frontier. The Austrians were taken 
by surprise. No preparation had been made for defence. and the king rushed 
like a famished eagle on his prey, and before the year was over, was master 
of one of the most powerful and defensible provinces of the empire. The 
eyes of Europe were suddenly fixed on the phenomenon. Nothing like 
this flash of military genius had been seen since the days of Marlborough and 
Eugene. Alliances were formed on all sides. A treaty was formed between 
England and Austria. Russia and Prussia were bound to mutual assistance. 
France offered her assistance to any power which was opposed by England, and 
Prussia was thus secure on this side of a most formidable neighbour. All Eu- 
rope was ready to start to arms.—[ Remainder next week.] 








SIR HENRY MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“ RATTLAN THE REEFER,” &c. 

Perhaps there is nothing else in modern annals at once so extraordinary and 
so stirring as the accounts that are extant (written in anything but “ very 
choice” English) of some of the buccaneering expeditions which arose out of 
the strange and anomalous state of our foreign relations, especially with Spain 
and Portngal, during the latter part of the seventeenth century, and the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth. But of all the exploits of mingled valour and wicked- 
ness which took place during the period referred to, those of the famous Sir 
Henry Morgan stand pre-eminent, no less in the one quality than the other. 
He was perhaps the most daring, skilful, and accomplished ruffian that ever 
drew a trigger, or wielded a sword : and this is a bold word to say, if we con- 
sider who have been his competitors in the game of war and bloodshed, from 
Alexander the Great, downwards. Nor would it perhaps be going too far to 
say, that, at certain periods of his extraordinary career, his views were as vast 
and comprehensive as those of the greatest among his brother “ conquerors,” 
and quite as well calculated as theirs to carry his name to posterity as a bene- 
factor of mankind. ‘‘ Fate and metaphysical aid” prevailed however ; and be- 
ing too much of a voluptuary, and too little of a “gentleman,” to maintain 
the position he at one time assumed, as the commander of armies, and the ad- 
miral of fleets,—being, in fact, too fond (especially in his latter years) of his 
ease, his bottle, his mistress, and above all, himself, to act the part of a great 
“hero,” in Mr Wordsworth’s or Mr. Carlyle’s sense of the phrase,—he adopt- 
ed the other alternative, and lived and died an eminent scoundrel. It is not 
improbable that a remote posterity may shake him up with some of his more 
heroic competitors for their favour, and cry ‘* handy-@andy—which is the jus- 
tice, which the thief?” In the mean tiie let us look at what Mr. Howard has 
made of this singularly well-adapted subject for an ‘ Historical Romance *— 
for an historical personage our bold buccaneer will certainly remain, whether we 
treat him as a hero or a felon. 

The author of “ Rattlin the Reefer’ was one of the most able and original- 
minded men that we have had among us of late years; and (as it too often 
happens) he had but just felt the true use of his powers when he was called 
upon to resignthem. ‘The result is, that, although * Sir Henry Morgan” is 
by many degrees the best work he ever produced, it is not what we had hoped 
some day or other to see from him ; for the simple reason, however, as we con- 
ceive, that he took up his subject with too much haste, and finding a striking 
romance ready made to his hands, has left it rather too nearly what he found it 
—has retained too much of its reality, and applied to it too little of his own 
imagination. The book is fearfully and painfully true to the actual history of 
its extraordinary hero, and may be regarded quite as much in the light of a 
“Life” of Morgan the Buccaneer, as of a ‘“‘ Romance,” taking the events of 
that life as hints for working out the writer’s own conceptions, and putting in 
action his own creations. 

And here we must point out another, and a very potent attraction belonging 
to Mr. Howard’s work (call it what we will—a memoir or a romance), namely, 
that it relates a history more curious, important, and interesting than nine-tenths 
of that which we were made to learn as doggedly as we do our letters, but no 
line or fact uf which ninety-nine hundredths of us ever before heard of. Who 
knows of such a person as Sir Henry Morgan, as one among the greatest gene- 
rals, as well as the greatest admirals, of his time and country—not to mention 
him as the greatest pirate that ever lived? Yet each and all of these he un- 
questionably was: witness the historical portion of this singularly interesting 
book. 

We extremely regret not being able to enter intoa more detailed examina- 
tion of the work ;—though its popular pretensions as a romance—and as the 
best romance of a popular writer—will carry it at once into general reading, 
and render such an examination the less necessary. An extract, however, we 
must find room for. It will give a sufficing notion of the intense interest at- 
tached to the true portions of this work when we state, that the following ex- 
tract is one of them,—scarcely at all changed or exaggerated, and little added 
but the dialogue portion of it. The negro actor in it is one who owes Morgan 
a deadly grudge of many years standing ; and thus he pays it. The mixture 
of the droll and the terrible is very striking ; and the attainment of it, with- 
out becoming positively repulsive, is one of this writer's fortes. By the by, 
it is a little curious that some part of our hero’s medical treatment in his last 
illness was very like the * cold water cure” of the modern Hecattykick of 
Priessnitz. 

** Morgan was a little surprised to hear that Hecattykick, whom he had be- 
fore dreadfully punished for his cheatery, had been for some time established at 
Kingston, in the double capacity of Obiman and physician, and that among the 
ignorant, high and low, his repution and practice were extensive. It was some 
time before Morgan became reconciled to send for the legrned Doctor Hecatty- 
kick, for he well knew the revengeful nature of the offended blacks, and he very 
prudently hesitated to place his life in the hands of one whom he had so harshly 
treated. However, as he rallied a little in health, so he did in courage, and 
the fatal step was at length taken. 

“ Doctor Quashie Hecattykick made his appearance. He was in a court- 
dress coat of light green velvet, profusely trimmed with silver, and a good 
deal worn; his waistcoat was of silk, the groundwork of which could not be dis- 
covered, it was so much plastered with embroidery of the most glaring descrip- 
tion. It was edged with broad gold lace, and its flaps descended considerably 
on the negro’s crooked thighs. His continuations were of scarlet, very much 
soiled, over which, nearly meeting the flaps of his waistcoat, were drawn a 
pair of flesh-coloured silk stockings, much darned, yet not so much as to pre- 
vent sundry patches of the black shanks beneath being visible. His shoes were 
enormous because his feet were so, and the buckles enormous to keep in cha- 
racter with the shoes. He had round his neck a lace cravat, but it was so dirty 
that the nature of its texture could not be discerned. The whole was crowned 





After this journey the king was seized with a dropsy, of which he died in 
1740. His habits of smoking and drinking naturally prepared the way for 
such a catastrophe, but he died with great fortitude, and some feeling. He 
was an eccentric and yet a beneficent suvereign, sometimes savage, and yet 
not ill-natured. ‘T'yrannicalto his children, and yet fond of them; faithful to 
his queen, yet harsh to her ; and exercising military despotism over his peo- 
ple, and yet eager for the good of the state. He found Prussian Lithuania a 
desert, depopulated by the plague ; he invited emigrants into it, rebuilt the 
towns, and rendered it one of the most flourishing provinces of the kingdom. 
His habits af economy enabled him to work wonders with his small revenue 
of seven millions and a kalf of dollars, of which six millions were absorbed 
by the military establishment of 72,000 men. Yet out of the residue, he 
had managed to lay out six millions on the general improvement of the 
country, six more on the repeopling of Lithuania, to purchase crown domains 
to the amount of five millions, to lay out two millions in estates for his young- 
er sons, a million and a half on magnificent silver plate, and besides leave be- 
hind him eight millions seven hundred thousand dollars—or about a million and 
a half sterling. He had fourteen children, of whom Frederick was the third 
son—the two elder having did in infancy. 

One of the first acts of the young monarch was to introduce his wife to 
court as *‘ the queen,” but the intercourse ended here. Her majesty was an 
honest, but evidently a very stupid personage. She had been forced upon 
him; they had no children; their tastes were wholly dissimilar; and Frede- 
ric’s habit of associating with Frenchmen, and his fondness for French man- 
ners, were hostile to domestic comfort. His conduct on this subject deserves 
no defence, and can receive none ; 

We now wander through the more remarkable anecdotes ‘of his life. The 
death of the emperor, Charles VI., threw all Europe intocommotion. As the 
emperor had no sons, he had, in the year 1713, changed the old law of suc- 
cession. by which nore but male relatives could succeed to the throne of Aus- 
tria, and established anew regulation, by which the throne should devolve to 
his own daughters, or, in case of their deaths, to the daughters of his brother, 
and thus, in all cases, to the nearest relatives. This was termed the Prag- 
matic sanction. On the death of the emperor, his daughter, Maria Theresa, 
ascended the throne. Immediately on her accession, Frederic made a demand 
of four districts in Silesia, which had been alienated a hundred years before, 


with a full-bottomed flowing wig or peruke, profusely covered with flour, which 
| ridiculously contrasted with the little of his jet-black face that was visible. The 
| smallest conceivable three-cornered cocked-hot was placed under his left arm, 
and there was the black leathern hanger by which he should have carried his 
sword ; but alas for Doctor Quashie’s pride, although undoubtedly a free nig- 
ger, it had been taken from his side by the parish constable, and broken over 
his head. But his principal glory consisted in his immense gold-headed cane, 
which he carried so pompously before him. It was much stouter and longer 
than that used by the governor’s own physician. As Doctor Quashie entered, 
he cushioned the top of it on his broad flat nose. 

‘“‘ Loud was the erv of admiration from the black attendants. They coveted 
to be ill, that they might be cured by a physician so magnificent. His very ap- 
pearance did Sir Henry Morgan good ; for, weak as he was, he indulged in a 
very long and refreshing fit of laughter. This did not in the least discompose 
Doctor Hecattykick. After due solemnity, he pronounced that his patient la- 
boured under two visitations ; he was obeahed “ by some damned black nig- 
ger,” and he was breeding ants in his inside, both of which he confidently pro- 
mised to remove, and therefore demanded a double fee. The cunning rascal 
had enjoined secrecy on his dupe, and stipulated for the absence of Lady 
Morgan. and all white persons whatever, during his visits. Of course he was 
munificently paid beforehand. 

‘* What the rascal did about the obeism no one knew,—probably nothing ; 
but what he did to Sir Henry was apparent enough, and that poor man must 
have then had his intellects much prostra ed, or he would not have suffered all 
the beastly indignities to which his perishing body was submitted 

““ We cannot record the disgusting operations to which he was subjected. 
By the tortures that they brought upon him, the Spaniards whom he had racked 
and burned alive were fully avenged. The last, however, settled the matter 
The black doctor came with two assistants as black as himself, with one pail 
filled with cold water, and another with an unctuous bluish clay. With this 
clay and water they coated the unhappy Morgan to the thickness of half an 
inch over his whole body, the clay being next to the skin. There were only his 
eyes, nose, and mouth, ieft unplastered. He was then thrown into his net ham- 





{| him all night to keep the clay moist by continually sprinkling it with water from 
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a large hair-brush. ‘This treatment,’ Sir Hans Sloane very naively remarks, 
' augmented his cough.’ We should think it did. 

“This was given out by Doctor Quashie Hecattykick as the infallible process 
by which the cure would be all but instantaneous. No admittance was to be 
allowed ts any one until nine o’clock next morning, when the whole household 
was to see their :aster eating runipsteak and pepper-pot, and drinking sanga- 
ree for breakfast. All this the sable people fully believed, and some of the fools 
among the whites. 

‘Sir Henry Morgan passed a long night in bitter torments. His breathing 
became so affected that he could not speak, and the cold agonized all his 
limbs, and struck through his vitals. If he could have risen, he would have 
slain, or attempted to slay, the two demons’ who carefully kept him moist. 
It would be impossible to describe that night of agony, and too painful if pos- 
sible. 

“ About seven in the morning Doctor Hecattykick came to pay his patient 
his last visit. He was evidently accoutred for travelling. No wig, no cane ; 
he was now respectably dressed like a free negro. There was a merry devilry 
in his countenance that was quite hideous. Sir Henry lay motionless, and but 
for his short low breathings, apparently lifeless. He was never more acutely 
alive in his mental faculties. 

‘“«*Hab him life yet, dah! pirate body him die hard, Massa Cesar, ah ! Anni- 
bal, you black niggars, him not dead yet—tink him sabbey what we say, Cesar ! 
How you feel, massa gubernor that twas, eh! hearee to his dam teeth, grit, 
grit, grit—you member, sir, floggin poor black body ‘board Satisfaction, eh !— 
poor Quashie very hot then, gubernor too cold now,eh !—you no speakee—dere 
—tweak your dam ugly nose. Massa Sir Henry, you lub your doctor, eh! gib 
him gold watch for lub. Here, Cesar, gubernor, you member, you yellow Lie 
debbel, give me plaster of brimstone and salt, hey—poor nigger raw back—how 
you like, sar, your nice cold coatee ob clean blue clay! One pay toder— 
damme ! no floggee no nigger no more—soon go die, debbel ob pirate—da, da, 
go to hell—get warm dere—Annibal, searchee—searchee.’ 

“« And so the three thieves plundered the apartment of all the portable valua- 
bles, and found a great quantity of ready money also. This done, they each 
practised various indignities upon the helpless yet perfectly sensible Sir Henry 
Morgan, and, as they left, informed the servants that he was in a sweet and re- 
freshing sleep, and that he was not to be disturbed till ten o’clock, at which 
time the doctor would return to witness his perfect recovery. 

“ Neither the black doctor, Quashie Hecattykick, nor his two assistants, were 
ever more heard of in Jamaica.” 











HYDROPATHY ; OR, THE COLD WATER CURE. 
As practised by Vincent Priessnitz, at Grdefenberg, Silesia, Austria. By R. 
T. Cuarinér, Esq., Author of * The Guide along the Danube to Turkey 
and Greece, and over-land to India; Member of the Arcadian Academy, 
Rome. 

The enjoyment of peace of mind is so much more closely connected with a 
state of bodily health than the intellectualism of the present day is willing ver- 
bally to allow, that we wonder the less at the strange and the strong hold 
which every new pretension or popular delusion takes upon the public mind, 
In our compound existence, body as well as spirit takes its share, and the 
aches and pains, and * ills that flesh is heir to,’ cannot be endured without the 
inind bearing its share in the depression of its co-partner the body. We say 
again, then, that we wonder not at the snatching at every bubble, and the lean- 
ning on every reed, that present themselves in the path of those who are de- 
ploring their lost health, and with their lost health their departed spirits. Any 
fantasy that olfers hope comes like an angel of light, and we feel no surprise to 
see that it is received as a welcome visitant. It is, therefore, that St. Joha 
Long, and magnetism, and mysticism, and a thousand other 7sms, have all been 
hailed as golden promises, and that those of Hydropathy now present them- 
selves. 

On first opening this book, we said to ourselves, ‘¢ This is a work which as- 
suredly does not come within our province ; this must be submitted to our me- 
dical authority.” We accordingly laid the volume before a gentleman high 
in his profession, and desired his opinion ; but we desired in vain ; he looked at 
our cold-water volume much as one of the canine brood, under the horrors of 
hydrophobia, might have regarded a dose of the sparkling beverage, would 
none of it, made a gesture amounting to contempt, and, in fact, threw cold 
water upon our “ Cold Water.” The whole thing was utterly out of the pale 
of medical attention. We therefore turned again to the volume, and found, 
after all, that the book really did belong to ourselves, rather than to the Col- 
leges of Physicians or Surgeons, inasmuch as it was written by a gentleman 
who made not the least pretensions to having ever been a student of medicine, 
and that it related to the practice of one who was equally innocent of all such 
sort of education. 

It is probable that some of our readers may yet have to learn what Hydropa- 
thy means ; to such we answer that it is a system of curing the long hist of 
our mortal maladies, saving and excepting some very few, by the mere adop- 
tion of a most plentiful denuding, externally and internally, of cold water. 
The name of the founder of this new theory of no-physic is Vincent Priess- 
nitz, who, as his eulogiser Mr. Claridge says, “is the most astounding ge- 
nius of this or any other age, as well as one of the greatest benefactors of 
mankind.’ Not that this ‘astounding genius” was the entire originator of 
tuis application of this species of tee-totalism, he only carried on and per- 
fected the wonder-working system to an extent which it requires a very 
large developement of the organ of veneration for us to believe. We are told 
that 

‘“ Priessnitz’s father was the proprictor of the small farm upon which the es- 
tablishment we have been treating of is placed. He gave his son an educa- 
tion in accordance with the times and place in which he lived; but this was 
perhaps limited, in consequence of the blindness with which he (the father) was 
stricken in his advanced years, and of Priessnitz's uncle being a priest, so that 
early in life the cares of the family and farm devolved upon him. It is said that an 
old man who used to practice the water cure upon animals, and occasionally 
upon the peasantry, was much encouraged by the elder Priessnitz ; that the 
latter mvited him to instruct his son, and that it is from this source that Vin- 
cent Priessnitz obtained his first ideas of the cold water cure. It would ap- 
pear that Silesia was destined by Providence to be the spot whence this great 
boon to humanity should extend itself to all nations; for as far back as the 
year 1730, the great Dr. Hahn, who resided at Schweidnitz, about thirty miles 
from Grafenberg, wrote a book upon the virtues of cold water both for drink- 
ing and curing diseases; but as the book was completely out of print, until 
found on a book stall by Professor Ortel, in Bavaria, it is doubtful if Priess- 
nitz ever obtained any information from that source. Early in life, whilst en- 
gaged in hay-making, an accident which befell him was the principal cause 
of the dispensation of one of the greatest blessings to suffering humanity ; he 
was kicked in the face by a horse, which knocked him down, and the cart pass- 
ing over his body broke two of his ribs. A surgeon from Freiwaldau being 
called in, declared that he never could be so cured as to be fit for work again. 
Having always possessed great presence of mind, and an unusual degree of 
firmness, the young Priessnitz, not being pleased with the prognostication of 
the doctor, and being somewhat acquainted already with the treatment of tri- 
fling wounds by the means of cold water, he determined to endeavour to cure 
himself. ‘To etfect this, his first care was to replace his ribs, and this he did 
by leaning with his abdomen with all his might against a table or a chair, and 
holding his breath so as to swell out his chest. ‘This painful operation was at- 
tended with the success he expected ; the ribs being thus replaced, he applied 
wet cloths to the parts affected, drank plentifully of water, ate sparingly, and 
remained in perfect repose. In ten days he was able to go out, and at the end 
of a year, he was again at his occupations In the fields. 

“The fame of this extraordinary cure, soon appeared abroad amongst his 
neighbours, who came to consult nim when any accident occurred. By means 
of treating their diseases, and occasionally those of cattle, he acquired a bet- 
ter knowledge of the virtues of water, and ventured upon more serious cases. 
This soon gained him renown, so that his house was beset with persons rich 
and poor, begging his advice. From having watched so many diseases with 
his observing eye and inquiring mind, he soon acquired the knowledge requi- 
site to detect them by their symptoms. Having no remedy but plain spring 
water, no theories to puzzle his brain, and no guide but nature, which spoke to 
him the more clearly because there was no art to stifle its voice, he soon per- 
ceived the defect of the present system of diet and mode of treating diseases, 
and found out, by the various applications of water, means of remedying most 
of those bodily evils which mar our happiness in life.” 

Here, then, was the origin of acelebrity which soon attracted around him 
numbers of the ‘‘ lame, the halt, and the blind;” and though he is so com- 
pletely ignorant of human anatomy, that, if asked where the liver was situat- 
ed, he would be at a loss to say, yet the fame of his extraordinary cures at 
length attracted the notice of the paternal government of Austria, who. in its 
fatherly care, commenced an investigation of Priessnitz’s mode of treating its 
children, which issued in an ultimate allowance of the wonder doctor, as the un- 
authorised medicine-men are called in Germany, to continue to do as he pleas- 
ed, and his patients pleased, in their treatment, and since this investigation he 
has continued conducting his establishment in peace, quietness, and prosperity. 
We give an account of the Graefenberg colony 

« Graefenberg is a colony of about twenty houses, placed about half way 
up one of the mountains of the Sudates, forming part of the small town of 





mock, with no other covering than the clay, and the two blacks were left with | Freiwaldau, in Silesia, Austria, about eighteen English miles from Neissé, se- 


venty from Breslau, two hundred and sixty from Berlin, two hundred from 
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Dresden, one hundred and sixty from Prague, sixty-three from Olmutz, and 
‘one hundred and seventy-five from Vienna. 

“The town of Freiwaldau contains about three thousand inhabitants, most 
of whom are engaged in agriculture or the manufacture of linen. As the ac- 
commodations at Griefenberg are not adapted to families, Friewaldau is the 
resort of the fashionable ome who have occasion to undergo the water cure, 
the upper part of most of the houses being let out as lodgings. 

“ The establishment at Griefenberg is most agreeably placed on a long slope, 
which extends from the valley to the top of the mountain. The views from it 
are magnificent, particularly in one direction, in which the plains of Prussia are 
seen inthe distance. The highest houses chiefly belong to Mr. Priessnitz. 
The principal one is a large irregular building, in which he resides himself, and 
where there is a dining-room fit for the accommodation of five hundred or six 
hundred persons, with numerous bed-rooms for patients, and an enormous bath, 
furnished like the others from a cold spring, &c. The other houses are built 
without the slightest attention to architectural rule or order, and are also fur- 
nished with baths. Some little distance below are other cottages called the 
Colony, most of which have the necessary requisite of a bath, and two of them 
have the advantages of douches. The proprietors of these cottages act as bad- 
dieners or servants ‘o their inmates. fn the houses belonging to Priessnitz 
there is room for about two hundred persons, ard one hundred and fifty more 
may find accommodation in the immediate neighbourhood ; thus Priessnitz and 
his neigbours can accommodate between three hundred or four hundred persons, 
the greater part taking their meals at the public tables. To obtain an apart- 
ment inor near the establishment it is necessary to go early in the season, for, 
with the exception of the months of December, January, and February, (when 
perhaps not more than one hundred persons remain in this elevated region, the 
rest having either retired to Freiwaldau in the valley below, or left the establish- 
ment altogether,) it is extremely difficult to procure a room. 

“Excessive heat is never felt at Griefenberg, on account of its elevation, 
(six hundred feet above the town of Freiwaldau,) and the continued winds to 
which its isolated position naturally exposes it; these would be annoying if 
there were not extensive woods to its rear, towards the summit of the moun- 
tain, which afford not only agreeable promenades, but protect the invalid 
against wind and sun. In these woods are the douches and springs which are 
resorted to, the former generally before and after dinner, the latter during the 
whole day. 

“The chief establishment at Griefenberg is badly arranged, there being al- 
ways a disagreeable smell in it, arising, first from the cows, which, instead of 
being confined in sheds, as with us, are kept under the house ; secondly, from 
the public conveniences. which are on the staircases; and, thirdly, from the 
kitchen, which is under the saloon, into which the dinner is introduced through 
a trap-door, by means of pulleys. The simplicity of the apartments is in per- 
fect keeping with the kind of life which is led at Graefenberg ; there is nothing 
in them which it possible to dispense with. A bedstead with a straw mattress, 
achest of deal drawers, a table, two chairs, a wash-hand basin, comprise the 
whole furniture of the room, which is similar to a soldier’s chamber in a barrack. 
Mr. Priessnitz considers a want of comfort in the apartments an advantage, as it 
induces people to be a great deal out of doors, breathing the pure bracing vi- 
tal air of the mountains; and says that no persons ought to be in their room, 
except for the purposes of the cure or for sleeping : reading, writing, and think- 
ing, are obstacles tothe recovery of health. Instead of a small confined cham- 
ber, the public saloon is, however, always open, and here the valetudinarian 
may generally find amusement ; for in no assembly of people in good health 
will it be possible to meet with more cheerfulness than in this body of invalids, 


although they have to contend all day against the troubles and difficulties of the | 


treatmert. For single persons, whose object is to effect a speedy cure, it is 
more desirable to put up with these inconveniences than to be at a distance, be- 
cause, if at all disheartened by the treatment, they soon gain courage by the 
very extraordinary cures they hear of and see, by the health which they ac- 
quire, the assuagement of pain which they experience, from the certainty of 
being ultimately restored to convalescence, and what is more, by the fact which 
they learn from others, viz. that the treatment, though troublesome and dis 

agreeable at first, soon becomes a matter of occupation and of necessity At 
the town of Freiwaldau, the apartments, though not good, are not to be called 
bad, and are calculated for families: but here it is notorious, that the cure of 
disease does not go on so well asup at Graefenberg. Neither the walks nor 
the views are so inviting, nor in summer is the water so cold, which is a mat- 
ter for serious consideration, as Mr. Priessnitz maintains that it cannot be at 
too low atemperatutre. This opinion is borne out by the fact of cures being 
more easily effected in winter than in summer. To persons unacquainted 
with the mode of cure, this will appear almost incredible in a climate general- 
ly allowed to be excessively severe (thermometer sometimes twenty-four de- 
grees Reaumur;) but that hundreds do submit to this treatment and are cured 
during the inclemency of an almost Siberian winter, is a truth too well attested 
by many thousands of persons, and supported by the evidence of authorities 
quoted in the subsequent pages, to be fora moment disputed. In summer the 
breeze is wanting at Freiwaldau, which renders Graefenberg so agreeable, and 
the visitors, many of whom are people of the first distinction, endeavour to 
unite pleasure with the treatment, and with this view they constantly meet in 
society at night. It may be said that, in a general way, the patients retire be- 
tween ten and eleven o’clock. But if the occupations of the cure are to be com- 
menced, as is generally the case, at four o’clock in the morning, it must be evi- 
dent to all who reflect, that patients ought to be in bed by ten o'clock. 

“In Graefenberg all is in movement by this hour, four a.m., and by six o'clock 
the promenades exhibit their motley groups ; and it must be wretched weather 
indeed, that will keep the invalids in their cheerless rooms. This accustoms 
people to atmospheric changes ; and nowhere on earth can people accustomed 
to a civilized mode of living be found, who set weather at such defiance as 
these invalids. ‘This arises from their confidence in the power of water, and 
Priessnitz’s consummate talent in immediately putting matters right if any cold 
should result froin the exposure ; but thisis very rarely the case when people 
are accustomed to the use of cold water.” 

It will readily be allowed that here no luxurious temptations can bring those 
of self-indulgent and indolent habits together. The particular uncomfortable- 
ness could only be counterbalanced by some much-hoped-for good to be obtained 
by the endurance. This great and desired reward is health, and the prolonga- 
tion of life. Our author would fain prove that sickness and debility are not ne- 
cessarily consequent upon the state of man, but on the result of maltreatment of 
himself, whicn is to an almost unlimited degree curable by this ‘* Cold Water” 
system. On this topic he says, » ‘ 

** Persons who do not look into the subject, will hardly imagine to what a dire 
extent disease and pain exist in civilized countries ; but when they do inquire, 
they will become acquainted with the fact, that a person in sound health is an 
exception : whereas, it may be fairly assumed, that when the philosophy of 
man shall be better understood, the reverse will be the case ; for we hold it to 
be beyond the power of contradiction, that inasmuch as a natural law never ad- 
mits of an exception, neither extreme longevity nor excellent health could oc- 
cur in any individual, unless those qualities were fairly within the capabilities 
of the race.” 

We must confess that we are rather startled at the following. It would seem 
that death was quite our own fault previous to the age of a century. 

“Tf it be objected, that such extreme old age as we have alluded to, is an 
exception, and that a shorter life is more in conformity with nature, we still can- 
not doubt that any death occurring before the age of one hundred years, is al- 
most always artificial; that is to say, it is the result of disease or fortuitous 
circumstances. It is certain that the greater part of men do not die natural 
deaths, so that hardly one in ten thousand attains to one hundred years.” 

To avoid this ultimately and unnecessary extinction, it is only necessary for 
us to take a journey to Silesia, to establish ourselves at Graefenberg, and place 
ourselves under the care of the wonder-doctor. Here we shall experience all 
the benefits of the system. According to the account of a medical man from 
Belgium, water will cure all diseases which medicine can cure ; and this, when 
they are in a much more advanced stage than at which drugs can act. “I 
have no doubt that the time will come when medicine will be as completely a 
dead letter, as the Latin now is a dead language, and that eventually, people, 
when speaking of drugs, will refer to them as they do to other objects which 
time has rendered altogether obsolete.” Vincent Priessnitz’s commentator 

Says, in addition to this, that ‘* The task of showing how people might extend 
the term of their existence,eschew poisonous drugs, be relieved from disease,and 
live and die without pain, promised to afford me a pleasure, which, although 
unacquainted with the abstruse terms used in medicine, I confess I could not re- 
sist.” Here, then, is longevity and health proffered to the world on very simple 
terms. 


And now for a few words respecting the process used by the wonderful doc- 
tor. The patients are treated in various ways, no two being subjected to ex- 
actly the same course; and herein lies the peculiar discernment of Priessnitz, 
who, by a glance of the eye into the eye, determines in a moment the exact 
degree of deluging necessary forthe patient. Our English taste, not being 
exactly cultivated into an admiration of cold water, is strangely shocked at its 
Various applications. Wet bandages, wet sheets, wet everything. Cold baths, 
of all sorts and kinds, repeated many times during the dav, sometimes sitting 
in cold water, sometimes being placed beneath a jet, pouring out from above 

a thick stream. Again, being swaddled up in blankets, and smothered unde 
beds, unt 

in this state—we shudder—plunged into cold water! And then comes the in- 
ternal part,—* Priessnitz only prescribes as much water as the stomach 
can support without inconvenience ; less than twelve glasses a day would 


il the body may almost be supposed to have melted away, and while | 


om be sufficient; and from that number we may drink up to twenty or 
thirty.” ’ 

Such is the summary of this ‘‘ Hydropathy,” a system, which, in spite of its 
apparent absurdities, has not only been tolerated by the imperial court, but has 
found proselytes in Hungary, Poland, and Russia, in which countries establish- 
ments have been introduced. One strong argument in our mind against the 
system, if system that can be called which is unreducable to any rules, is, that 
it cannot be imported. The branch colonies, or rather rival colonies, do not 
prosper like the original one. It is objected that their respective conductors 
have not Priessnitz’s consummate tact of distinguishing the niceties of 
the various maladies which present themselves, and that he is unable 
to impart his skill. Can there be any system existent which is incommuni- 
cable? 

For our own parts, we doubt not that great, and even wonderful cures, have 
been ecteenied at Graefenberg. The pure mountain breezes, the hard pal- 
lets, thorough cleanliness consequent on these reiterated delugings,the unwont- 
ed plainness and wholesomeness of the viands, the early hours, the constant ex- 
ercise, the absence of all stimulants—in short, the entire rustic simplicity of bed 
and board, aided by the operations of faith, which, through the mind, has so 
vast an influence upon the body—all these, we say, are in our estimation suffi- 
ciently powerful to account for the wonders of this modern pool of Bethesda, in 
which the troubled waters are gifted with the healing power. 





LONDON RECREATIONS. 


The enjoyments of the Londoners are, like themselves, chiefly of a solid and 

reflective cast,— 
“Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band :” 

their very recreations have an air of business ; their mirth is not boisterous, nor 
their recreation devoid of gravity ; active or athletic sports their inclination is 
averse to, and that comparative privation of great bodily strength attendant 
upon town life, sedentary habits, and advanced civilization, precludes their par- 
ticipating in these generally, yet there is no people in the world so fond of be- 
holding athletic exercises. 'The wrestling matches of the Cornish and Cum- 
berland men at Chalk Farm in the summer is an exhibition of the most exci- 
ting sort ; forms of muscular strength are there exhibited that would not suffer 
by a comparison with the torso of a Hercules ; while the extraordinary and 
apparently impossible feats of strength realize, to an active imagination, the 
Olympic games of Greek and Roman fame. * * : 





The vulgar 
| of all nations must, we suppose, have quarrels, and some weapon or other must 
| needs be used in their encounters ; some are notorious for the use of the knife, 
| others fling stones, others again fracture skulls with sticks ; we do not know 
whether we ought to pride ourselves in settling disputes by any sort of vio- 
lence, but we do think the weapons wherewith nature has furnished us are those 
most fitting for defence in any ordinary emergencies. The poor, like the rich, 
have their differences : they have, too, their pride, resentments, and points of 
honour ; they give and receive satisfaction in their own off-handed way ; and 
if any are disposed to put down poor devils of the fisty-cuff school, we say, 
| let gentlemen mend their manners, and set a good example. 
| When wandering about the streets of London, catering, as in duty bound, 
| for the entertainment of the indulgent reader, we sometimes observe a little 
| knot of wranglers, senior and junior, at the corner of some unfrequented street : 
| no snowball propelled along the playground by the lusty lads of Westminster 
| School or Harrow, accumulates with half the rapidity of the encircling crowd : 
our superior altitude enables us to behold in the midst two fustian-coated arti- 
zans interchanging short and sharp phrases of magnanimous defiance : declara- 
| tion is followed by plea,replication by rejoinder,rebutter by surrebutter, with all the 
| ingenuity,without the tediousness, of a special pleader; at last.the lie direct is giv- 
| en, and issue being joined by a couple of “ facers,” right and left, the parties pro- 
ceed to trial, and the encircling crowd empanels itself into a special jury to try 
the fact—which is the better man. The ground being slippery, or the ring 
indiflerently kept, the combatants usually close, after some hard hitting, and roll 
together into the kennel. ‘The uppermost buffer, in the heat of passion, and 
probably unconscious that he is grossly violating the rules of the ring, deals his 
prostrate antagonist a thump on the head ; now, mark the moral of the tale—a 
yell of execration rises from the mob, as from one pair of stentorian lungs— 
| fair play is the cry—the little urchins, who have deserted Punch and the hurdy- 
gurdy to sweil the crowd, peering between the legs of their seniors, to catch a 
glimpse of the combat, squeak fair play round the periphery of the ring—the 
waterman from the neighbouring coachstand, who is an amateur, deals the de- 
linquent a lusty kick in the ribs, asa broad hint to mend his manners, and 
four or five cabmen simultaneously take off their coats, and offer in a breath 


to ** take the conceit out of the cove what offers to larrup a man when he's 
down.’ 





Up and at it again—foul play is no longer thought of, and both men prove 
themselves trumps ; but, ware-hawk !—a policeman turns the corner, and in a 
twinkling the game is up; the combatants put on their jackets and caps, their 
friends, slapping them on the back, make them shake hands to show that they 
bear no malice—some rude words of apology are protfered and received, and a 
gallon of beer makes the combatants better friends than ever. 

One fine day, after a heavy fall of rain, we were sauntering down Piccadilly 
on our way to the Park for an airing, when we observed a gent with a fast- 
trotting horse bowl a lady along in his gig : we call him a gent, for a gentleman, 
who is a horse of another colour, is never seen bowling ladies along in gigs: 
however, be he who he may or what he might, a scavenger's cart, employed in 
its daily avocations, was,contrary to all established rules and regulations, drawn 
up across the street: the gent, after a few words of remonstrance, which were 
replied to by a volley ofabuse from the scavenger, gave the lady the reins, and 
descended for the purpose of pulling the filthy encumbrance out of his way; a 
fistful of mud was instantaneously projected at the gent by the refractory fan- 
tail ; whereupon, to the great consternation of the by-standers, the latter coolly 
took off his coat, hat, and gloves,and tackled the fan-tail, demolishing his beauty 
in a handful of rounds, and finally leading him by the nose to the head of his 
horse, and compelling him to remove his obstructive nuisance to its proper po- 
sition in the kennel. ‘The cheers of the populace, who are ever admirers of 
what is vulgarly, but expressively,called pluck, and the smiles of the lady in the 
gig, rewarded our hero,who pursued his way rejoicing, leaving behind him in the 
minds of the spectators a lesson of manners more practical than any to be found 
in Chesterfield’s Letters. 

Another instance of the corrective influence upon ruffians, of the impartial 
adininistration of the fist, we had an opportunity of witnessing not long since in 
‘Tavistock Square. A poor aged foreigner, encumbered with bird-cages which 
he was offering for sale, was surrounded by four or five drunken butchers, who 
were taunting and abusing him, and injuring his little property; the fellows 
were evidently drunk, for even a London butcher in his intervals of sobriety is 
not exempt from that instinct of fair play which pervades all classes of English- 
men. ‘The poor old man was in tears, imploring, in his broken English, per- 
mission to be allowed to proceed peaceably on his way—but in vain. At this 
instant two gentlemen entered the square—they looked like father and son : the 
younger stopped, and quickly handing his cloak to the elder, demanded of the 
ruffians a cessation of their unmanly persecution of age and infirmity. The 
reply was in the untranslatable language of ruffianism, and the rejoinder was 
equally prompt—levelling the most brawny of the butchers with the ground. In 
his fall, atray filled with meat, carried on the shoulder of one of the party, was 
overturned, and in an instant the contest was decided ; the blue-coated frater- 
nity, perceiving their legs of mutton, sirloins of beef, and fillets of veal, scatter- 
ed here and there, forgot their kindng wrath, and instantly abandoned the field 
to the benevolent victor; who, putting a piece of money into the hand of the 
astonished foreigner, accompanyiug him a little distance from the spot to pre- 
vent further insult, resumed his cloak, took the arm of his friend, and quitted 
the square amid the acclamations of the spectators. We mention these tri- 
fling incidents, not because they have any particular connexion with our present 
subject, but because they serve to elucidate part of the character of this people 
—‘ prompt redress of insult or injustice, without lurking ill-will, or heart-cher- 
ished, enduring hatred ; the love of fair play, which finds its way even into the 
blackguard’s cude of honour, are not unworthy observation in forming our esti- 
mate of the spirit and courage of any nation whatsoever. 

SOCIAL RELAXATIONS 

Form almost the only enjoyment of a vast number of the inhabitants of 
London—the fireside, the pipe, the pot, and the paper, are their amusements : 
the latter affords them a reflection, as it were, of whatever amusement is going 
forward, without the crowd, fatigue, or trouble of assisting there: in the paper, 
sitting quietly by his fireside, the Londoner, after the business of the day, 
can form a better idea of the merits of the last new comedy, opera, or farce, 
than if he had put himself to the trouble and inconvenience of attending the 
performance : whatever of procession, ceremony, or such-like, is going for- 
ward, is marshalled upon the broad sheet of the newspaper, as it was mar- 
shalled by the master of the ceremonies: the many good things that have 
been eaten, and the few that have been said, at a Mansion-house dinner, are 
recorded for him in the paper with an accuracy no enquiry of his own could 
ever approach: the names of the fashionables who attended at Almack’s in 
the west, and at the Chimney-sweepers’ Benevolent Annual Ball in the east, 
are catalogued by the newspaper with scrupulous fidelity 


t 


in the newspaper, 

the most intimate affairs of his neighbours at large are laid open through the 
} medium of police reports, law reports, and Parliamentary reports, as it would 
seein merely for his especial amusement: kingdoms change masters, empires 
rise and fall, dynasties are undone, battles fought, and long lists of killed and 
wounded published, merely to entertain him. ‘The world, its cares, business, 

















amusements, is brought iuto his breakfast parlour, and having been well-aired, 
is laid upon the table in the microcosm of the newspaper. 

It is nowise wonderful, therefore, that the Londoner, whose soul and body 
are absorbed in his avocations, should find his chief amusement in perusin 
this wondrous daily mass of the revolving world; he would indeed be ena- 
moured of fatigue who is not content to find all that is interesting, exciting, 
or amusing, within the broad sheet whose treasures are daily unfolded before 
him. The intense concentration of body and mind upon the business of the 
day, is another reason why the Londoner finds his greatest relaxation in com- 
plete repose ; his clean-swept hearth, his comfortable wife, his prattling little 
ones, and the evening paper, make the best and most heartfelt pleasures—at 
least we imagine as much—the laborious citizen can enjoy. Then there is the 
blessed Sunday, when the mire and dirt of mind and body is washed off, and, 
the brain cleared of the cobwebs of the week, and put in order for a day of 
peace and quiet : when those who are impressed with a sense of their religious 
obligations, delight in discharging them, and those who have no sense of reli- 

ion whatever—and in London their number is not few—cannot help thanking 
God, in their hearts, that there is one day of the seven, when the shop is shut, 
the workmen discharged, ledgers, journals, and petty cash-books put to bed, 
and customers forgotten. 

We often think—Heaven help us !—that on Sunday there is a sabbath in the 
air—we think the spirits that preside over the harmony of Heaven walk upon 
the viewless winds, and hush them to repose in reverence of the sacred day : 
the sun himself shines placidly upon the tranquil earth: the clouds hang in 
graceful forms from the vault of the firmament; the little choristers of the 
groves, to our ear, have something hymn-like in their sabbath song of praise : 
peace visibly descends upon the brute creation, and nature arrays herself in 
robes of brighter green: the heart of man participates in the holy calm of the 
day of rest, forgets tempestuous passions and worldly cares, and expands be- 
yond itself, as it would taste, ere death, somewhat of the peace of a promised 
immortality. 

THE PARKS AND GARDENS. 

Fresh air is a luxury of the Londoner. He drinks it, when he can get it, 
as a coalwhipper imbibes strong beer. The air of the densely-populated parts 
of London—and what part of London is not densely populated !—surcharged 
with smoke and dust, and voraited forth once and again from amillion and a- 
half pairs of human bellows, becomes substantial vapour, gross and palpable. 
Sometimes you can smell it, oftener you taste it, and at intervals you may cut 
it with a knife. When you get into the Parks, clear of the dusky town, your 
lungs at once inform you of the obligation you have conferred upon them by 
changing their diet : your muscular fibre, braced by the current dats air, be- 
comes endued with unwonted activity ; your brain is exhilarated, and a pleasin 
intoxication stimulates every nerve ; your impulse is to run until you are tired, 
and then to repose at length on the green grass, inhaling at every breath, with 
supplemental sniffs, Dr. Reid only knows how many cubic feet of the limpid at- 
mosphere. Therefore is the mere sight of open spaces and greenswards a re- 
creation to the townsman, and much more to the town’s wife and town-bred chil- 
dren ; and if all quarters of London were as nobly provided with ‘ respirators” 
as the West End, there would be no reason to complain of want of opportu- 
nity to indulge in this cheap, innocent, body-and-mind-recruiting luxury. Peo- 
ple have queer notions of property at times ; we hear people talk of Royal 
Parks, and Royal Rangers, and Commissioners of Woods and Forests : Be it 
known, then, by all to whom these presents shall come, greeting, that we, the 
author of this series, are the proprietor of all the Parks—St. James's, Green, 
Hyde, Regent’s Primrose Hill, Kensington Gardens, with all pastimes, recre- 
ations, disports, thereunto appertaining ; together with all that and those, the 
fresh air, bright sun, rippling waters, greensward, graveled walks, sweet breath 
of milking cow, savour of new-made hay, chirruping of cock sparrow, whis- 
tle of blackbird, song of nightingale, mereover, all blossoming of trees, berries 
green and red for gratification of sight only, bough of fragrant hawthorn for 
entertainment of mine nose, all vernal and autumnal hues of leaf on shrub or 
tree, are ours : held by us of her gracious Majesty and her royal predecessors 
in perpetuity, as tenant in common, at a rent of one penny roll, payable half- 
yearly on demand,to the biggest of the outlandish Muscovy ducks in St. James’s 
Park! Wechallenge public reprobation, if any landed proprietor ever exer- 
cised a more liberal discretion in the admission of the public to his delightful 
demesne. Our gates, to not one whereof have we ostentatiously put our name, 
stand, from morning until night, hospitably open ; so far from feeling annoyed 
at the intrusion of strangers, we never enjoy a stroll through our grounds so 
much as when there are thousands similarly enjoying themselves ; we do not 
insist on visiters putting their names down ona _ book, or giving fees to the 
gatekeepers, or touching their hats to ourselves when they happen to encoun- 
ter us any where about the grounds : our foresters, who may be recognized by 
their green frocks and gold-laced hats, have orders to behave with civility to 
every one, and never, by any chance, to use ratans against little children and 
nursery maids. We observe boards stuck up here and there throughout our 
desmesne, signed “ Sussex,Rancer,” and finding that they exhibit no wanton 
restrictions, but are merely intended to preserve our property in good order, 
though not consulted on the subject, we are rather pleased than otherwise : we 
are compelled to inhibit fishing, otherwise there would be no fish, and to pre- 
vent bough-breaking, otherwise there would be no boughs ; but every facility 
for innocent and harmless recreation any casual visiter to our Parks is permitted 
to enjoy, with no more let, hinderance, or molestation than ourselves. We de- 
light in the pleasure our outlandish poultry in St. James’s Park gives eur vi- 
siters : and though we cannot sometimes help regretting that the larger water- 
fowl, or what we may appropriately call the aristocracy of goose, should mono- 
polize all the loaves and most of the fishes, while the lesser tribes, or what may 
be denominated the democracy of duck, hang upon the outskirts, picking up 





at intervals unregarded crumbs ; yet when we corsider that the same thing 
occurs on land, and is common to bipeds with and without feathers, we can 
only conclude that this partial distribution of good things is a law of nature. 

The enclosure in St. James’s Park is the shrubbery, as it were, or ornament- 
ed portiou of our demesne ; we are sometimes censured for excluding from 
hence persons not dressed, as the phrase is, respectably ; but upon considera- 
tion, we think this little prerogative of ours may be as well retained,—there is 
a moral in it—a premium, as it were, held out to the humblest man in society, 
to keep his wife and children decently dressed, and to equip himself with a suit 
of passable clothes, wherein to participate in the diversions of the ducks. To 
walk in the enclosure is as much an object of ambition to the milliner, the nur- 
sery-maid, the artizan, the ’prentice, as to waltz in Almack’s is to the young 
aspirants of ton. The enclosure isa little paradise of exclusives out of doors, 
and if it stimulates any ene to betterthe appearance of their condition for the 
purpose of entering it, there is thus an additional pleasure added to the ac- 
tual enjoyment. Besides, the place is so crowded at times, that if raggamuf- 
fins were indiscriminately admitted, visitors woutd stand a good chance of car- 
rying away specimens of natural history not alluded to in the catalogue of the 
Ornithological Society’s choice collection. 

We have heard, once or twice in our lives, animated vegetables talk with 
rapture of the country : luckily we know nothing of the matter ourselves, and 
never intend to enlighten our darkness by experience ; but we have heard from 
an adventurous friend, who set out one morning on an exploratory excursion to 
Edgeware, but only succeeded in reaching Harrow On the Hill, where he lost 
his way, and could get nothing but eggs and bacon for dinner, that he was up 
to his knees in mud half the way, which, he conjectures, congeals, and by the 
action of the atmosphere turns to dust in the summertime. Whatis it that 
makes a mile of rural walk equal in apparent length to three miles of street- 
walking ! palpably, because the eye and mind, excited and engaged at every 
step, and continually stimulated by the uninterrupted succession of new ob- 
jects, cheat the way of its weariness, and make us forget the actual distance 
we have travelled : whereas, in the country, as we have been told, the only en- 
joyment of the pedestrian is in anticipating with many a groan the probable 
proximity of the next succeeding mile-stone. In our parks, on the contrary, 
all the pleasure derivable from the observation of dress, manner, deportment, 
and the infinite varieties of human character, is superadded to the enjoyment of 
charms of merely natural beauty ; our way, pleasant as it is, seems never long ; 
successive groups of various orders and conditions of life keep us employed in 
amusing speculation. We are pleased when we behold the affectionate hus- 
band lead forth his wife and little ones, catering to-day for the innocent recrea- 
tion of those who have been his solace and comfort during the busy week ; the 
wife repays with placid looks of motherly content the attentions of her husband ; 
and as the little prattlers make their droll observations upon all they see, their 
parents interchange smiles of unalloyed delight, which, though we dare not 
envy, we would wish to share. 

How decent and respectable, for example, seems that private gentleman of 
the Life Guards!—lest any body should cavil at the word gentleman, we beg 
to observe that all the private soldiers of the Life Guards are enlisted as gen- 
tlemen, and as such entered on the muster-roll—carrying in his arms a chub- 
by infant, although already encumbered with his military appointments, and 
accompanied by his genteel-looking wife, to whom he pays as sincere, though 
not such marked, attention as he did when he was courting her as his bride: 
what a fine, manly, soldierly fellow he looks, and good-humoured withal: it is 
difficult to believe that he would not make a good officer, and we regret that 
our interest with Lord Hill is not sufficient to enable us to recommend him for 
acommission. Then there is that gentleman in black, sedulously tending 
the steps of alovely, prattling girl—alas, we fear he is a widower, for he 
looks into the face of his little one as if he recognised in her at once an im- 
age anda pledge of a dear one he may have lost: then behold that fat and 
greasy citizen from the east, his frowzy wife and dowdy daughters, all glist- 








ening in silks, imitation precious stones, and Brummagem jewellery, satisfied 
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gigantic bloodhound, spattered, as it were, with 


i i ithout the assistance of a par- | ry hotel, tavern, and public-house, has a list of subscribers to the Derby : there 
on by is page re permet wah them that young indy, are among all the young men about town Derby clubs, and even the waterman 
dressed scrupulously plain, attended by the thin, erect, white-haired old gentle- | of a hackney coach stand would fancy he had lost caste if he did not sport half a 
man in top boots and buckskins ; the former is the wealthiest heiress in Europe, | sovereign or so upon one or more favourite ‘ osses’ in the Derby: those who 
and might have purchased the crown of Poland in ages when that bauble was | can hazard no more than a quartern of gin, take care to have a quartern of gin 
set up for sale, and voted herself a list and subsidies afterwards—the latter is | betted upon the result of the Derby. : 
one of our most distinquished publie characters. Turn we from them to con- for cold fowl and champagne subscription parties ; those who do not care to see 
template a modest young man ina brown frock.and grey pantaloons, with an the race go to see the crowd, to eat, drink, and be merry ; some go because 
umbrella under his arm ; you see nothing remarkable about him ; probably | friends are going, other because they are not ; one goes for one reason, one for 
not, but look at his dogs—dogs that have been painted by Landseer; that another ; but the contagion seems to take hold of half the town, for every bo- 
: grey drops, is worth running | dy who can go at all, any where, goes to see the running for the Derby. The 
a mile to look at; and that exquisitely formed little spaniel of the Blenheim west-enders, and all who can afford it, go in style—four-in-hand is the favour- 
breed—what a love it is! the modest young man, owner of the dogs, is con- | ite ; and from the doors of Limmer’s, Long’s, and all the fashionable west-end 
jectured to be in possession of landed and other income to the amount of be- | hotels, you may observe a quick succession of re eyed appointed vehicles, 
tween two and three hundred thousand pounds a-year ; but it is more than pro- crowded with young men of fashion, setting forth 





‘he Derby day, too, is a favourite day 





or the Derby : city people 


bable that he has no knowledge, even in himself, what is the exact annual value | stage coach, gig, and chay it; humble folks goin caravans, costermongers in 


of his vast possessions. Next pass in review before us a rio of dapper, | t 


smirking, ’prentices, with cigars in their cheeks: did you ever see such stunted | ers the best way they can. A very pleasant route is by the Croydon rail, thence, 
little miscreants in your life! the smoke of their cigars is much less intolerable | either by omnibus, coach, or on foot, to the scene of action; we prefer the lat- 
than their conceited airs and arrogant assumption : they are evidently out for | ter. The walk from the railway terminus lies through pretty, retired villages, 
the day, the counter claiming them for the rest of the week. But how shall | by the sides of clear, bubbling streams, and over airy, healthful downs ; the 
we describe the infinite varieties of character and costume that pass before our | distance, some three or four miles, is easy, and there is much amusing character 
unwearied eyes' they come like shadows, so depart: they are tous mere ap- and incident to beguile the way. Or the pedestrian may take advantage of the 
paritions of flesh and blood—the human ephemera of the day: their faces are Southampton railway, as faras New Kingston, whence he has a less agreeable 
unfamiliar to us, nor do we ever expect to recognize them on this side the | walk along the high road to Epsom, a distance of somewhere about four miles ; 
grave : yet there is pleasure in beholding so many enjoying themselves ; and | or he can go by one rail and return by the other. 


when we reflect that, after all the privilege to stroll through a green field is 


the spring of their enjoyment, does it not read us a salutary lesson with how siderable elevation, and the view from the roof of the grand stand is magnifi- 
little human beings are made happy ! Many and many a delightful day have we | cent, embracing London on the one side, the royal towers of Windsor on the 
spent within the precincts of our parks in contemplative recreation ; nor, until | other, and all around a rich, wooded, and beautifully-undulated country. 


we incur a forfeiture by bad behaviour,are we inclined to exchange their sem1-ru- 
ral pleasures for aught the country has in its power to bestow. Bri 
lebrated engineer, is reported to have said, that the use of rivers is to feed ca- | 
nals ; the country, in like manner, is of use to feed the town. 


teas, silks, spices, wines, all, in brief, that the never-satisfied vanitics of citi- 
zens require '—for London. 
FAIRS 


doner. 


their capital a greater or lesser quantity of the commodity aforesaid. Easter 


vities of Greenwich; go every body must, and will. 


sight he ever beheld was the fleet of steam vessels conveying holiday folks to 
Greenwich fair. 


rinsley,the ce- | of the Grand Stand collected into a village, or rather town, with streets and 


For what do | multitude expected on the eventful day ; gaming booths, too, are in profusion, 
fields whiten with the bending corn!—for London; for what do the broad and, in short, every contrivance that can be imagined for assisting those in 
green pastures fatten countless flocks and herds !—for London : for what do spending their money who come hither to spend the day. The crowd accumu- 
ships traverse the stormy main, returning from the corners of the earth with | lates with extraordinary rapidity ; carriages are now collected on the rise of the 


0 
London hath stomach for them all. g ¢ 
the purpose, the speculators on a great scale are collected, and making up their 
Make up, at periodical intervals, another source of recreation to the Lon- books, as the term is, and the coolness with which hundreds and thousands are 
In provincial towns, -fairs, as every body knows, are places where hor- por a and _— be ay the coe $4 ot hg oy es d 
ses, cows, sheep, are bought, sold, or exchanged, and where commodities of no lee egy ree A . ae er sta x enh e ie pene ey ya 
all sorts are exposed for sale—business forming the principal entertainment of at “half of h pete tes “ha + weber ey ‘i age wince: tthe - a “ 
the fair, and fun only, as it were, incidental to the evening’s amusement But - “ ‘| ie és om, Saperve DSCReTs 5 GRE OS Mie CO peme G the baczere 
in the suburban fairs of London, and in that of St. Bartholomew, of glorious | themselves dream of the sinister influences that may be at work to falsify their 
memory, business is little thought of; fun is the article in greatest demand, is —- and capes 8 sor ng to the swift, or the battle to the strong. Ze 
of almost every pattern; and every body going to the fair provides himself | P@! Tings, the signa! for sa ling, and the horsemen gallop en masse to see the 
with money to spend, as they call it, which means purchasing to the extent of horses led from their stables, and to make their remarks upon their various pre- 
sumed excellences and defects, in which—as we know nothing whatever of the 

and Whitsuntide are the great fair seasons ; and Greenwich is the great mo- | ™4tter—we shall not attempt to participate, further than to express our admi- 
narch of all Easter and Whitsuntide fairs, although Camberwell, Croydon, and ration and delight at the symmetry of form and high blood exhibited in the no- 
Fairlop fairs, are not to be despised. To Greenwich, however, at “Whitsun- | ble animals, whose forthcoming struggle with each other forms the grand at- 
tide or Easter, every body must. go, for one day at least ; ’prentices are absent ena er day. f oor H, 
without leave, charity boys abscond, inmates of union workhouses scale the | YONG! Mii-Sice—a crop 0 human beings, waving to and fro like a field foal 
walls at imminent risk of their necks, sooner than not have a share in the festi- | CO™ agitated by the breeze ; as the moment of starting approaches, the sa/en 
We have been assured | °f the grand stand is deserted—the ladies, blooming upon the balconies like a 

by an intelligent foreigner, who had travelled much, that the most astonishing collection of rare exotics, the gentlemen, crowding the roof, head above head, 
- rad > | in one impeneirable mass ; the minor stands are crowded to their utmost capa- 
Truly it is a surprising spectacle—the boats removed from cities, with well-dressed persons of both sexes ; abroad ribbon of richest green, 


heir carts, and chimney-sweepers on their donkeys ; some go by railway, oth- 


The downs of Epsom, or more properly of Banstead, are situated at a con- 


Over the downs are spread numerous tents, those immediately in the vicinity 


anes between, enclosures for horses, and every possible accommodation for the 


— hill, into a compact mass, and the downs are alive with equestrians 
alloping to and fro; round the betting post, within an enclosure set apart for 


Little do the 


We are more in our element watching the crowd upon 





other stations, for the purpose of supplying the demand during this festive extending along the living mass that covers the sides of the course, marks the | 
’ s j s fes 


season, succeed one another at intervals of five minutes throughout the day, 
absolutely alive with men, women, and children, perched on the paddle-boxes, 
swarming on the deck, and hanging from the rigging ; the boat sways to and 


line of the racing ground, from ‘T'attenham corner to the winning post ; now 
are eating booths, drinking booths, and gaming booths all deserted ; now do 
‘ nick-a-backs,”’ poor creatures who let themselves out by the head and shoul- 


fro with its animated cargo, nor is it possible to contemplate, without feelings of ders, take up their positions along the rails that limit the course, and sustain 


alarm amounting to horror, what might be the result of an accidental collision 
with another vessel under such circumstances. 

We have seen, more than once, when the vessel has been cast off, thus alive 
with human befhgs, from the wharf, and the master has peremptorily declared | 
he cannot take one more, the “ touters,” as they are called, or persons who at- 
tend collecting passengers, seize upon a robust gentleman by the arms and legs, 
and lifting him off the ground, fling him bodily among the living mass on board, 
to the infinite gratification and enjoyment of every body, except the robust gen- 
tleman aforesaid. Arrived at the scene of action, every one makes the best of 
his way to the Park, resisting the blandishments of eating and coffee-house 
keepers who assail them by the way,and reserving the attractions of the booths 
for the evening's entertainment. 

Although of small extent, comprising little more than two hundred acres, the 
Park of Greenwich is one of the most beautiful of our royal parks, having an 
agreeably undulating surface, great diversity of hill and dale, and a profusion of 
fine old trees, firs and chestnuts especially. From the hill whereon is erected 
the observatory, and from another eminence called One-Tree Hill, the spectator 
has delightful prospects of London, of the river winding and turning at his 
feet, at of the distant wooded hills of Essex. Here are stationed, with tele- 
scopes and other optical instruments, not a few of the venerable pensioners of 
the Hospital, around whom is always collected a crowd of admiring gazers : 
adown the slopes are hundreds of foolish young people risking their fair ones 
round the slender waist, and, rushing with all possible velocity, not unfrequent- 
ly breaking their noses or necks at the bottom of the declivity—a custom much 
more honoured in the breach than the observance. 

In the valleys and on the level sward, circles are formed for the purpose of 
enjoying a primitive amusement, called ‘“ Kiss in the ring,” the most attractive 
of all holiday sports to the young people. A brief description of this pastime 
may not be uninteresting, and will serve, at least, as an annotation to the next 
forthcoming edition of the “ Basia” of Joannes Secundus. The circles having | 
been completed without any incantation, or other mystery, than simply catch- | 
ing hands, an amateur steps forward, and planting his stick in the sod, and his | 
hat on it, volunteers the laborious office of clerk. A glove is then procured, 
or, in default thereof, a bit of glove leather ; and the possessor, usually a gen- 
tleman, walking round the ring, drops his signal at the feet of the lady he 
most admires ; she immediately takes to her heels, her swain following at the 
top of his speed, like a greyhound pursuing the timid hare, and after a series 
of windings, doublings, and turnings, secures, and leads her captive triumphant- 
ly into the centre of the circle, where his privilege, from time immemorial it is 
to print a kiss upon her crimsoned cheek : the clerk demands another as his 
fee, which is sometimes granted, and the damsel, arranging her ruffled plumes, 
resumes her place as spectator of the flight and capture of others. It must not 
be understood, that in this amusing play, the gentlemen have it all their own 
way : onthe contrary, the ladies are at least as active in selecting their favour- 
ites, which they do in the same manner, dropping the glove at the foot of their 
favourite, and running as faras they are able or willing, reminding us of the 
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the living burdens, who have epgaged them for sixpences and shillings ; now 
every ear is erect to catch the sound of the signal for the start: they are off, 
they are off—no, it is a false start, and only serves to heighten the excitement ; 
every eye is now strained upon the roof of the grand stand, and it is truly a 
wonderful sight to behold a sea of expectant human faces, all turned upward 
in the same direction, as if they were having their portraits taken by the pho- 
togenic process ; at length, after telescopes have been taken up, and putdown 
for the fiftieth time, a humming sound emanates from the grand stand, and a 
general craning of necks follow ; at last they are all fairly off, some ‘ outsi- 
der” taking the lead for a few seconds, with pitiful ambition : now they gather 
into a cloud, setting to their work,and faster, faster,faster still becomes the pace, 
though as yet nor whip nor spur have done their work ; now you see those that 
have got speed stretch a-head, pulling the jockey between their ears, while oth- 
ers are held back by main force for the last grand push : now the favourite creeps 
towards the inside with long,steady, and determined strides ; now the outsiders 
tail off, seeing their chance is gone: like a gust of wind across the unruftled 
waters, see them sweep round Tattenham corner, spurning the ground with 
their heels. Who has it? Whohas it? is the cry ; now one, now another, 
head and head, stretch and stride ; they are a hundred yards from the winning 
post, yet it is any body’s race ; the favourite is half a length a-head, but “ blue 
and yellow” shuts him from your eye ; now, whip, now, spur ;—Lord! What 
a beautiful race !—the last stretch gives it to “ blue and yellow” by a head, and 
the favourite is the favourite no more ! 


FESTIVITIES IN LONDON ON THE OCCASION OF 
THE VISIT OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 

The King left Windsor Castle on Saturday last for the Metropolis, and im- 
mediately proceeded to the residence of the Prussian Legation in Carlton 
House Terrace. The Chevalier de Bunsen had previously issued invitations 
fora grand breakfast, at which the guests were to have the honour of being 
presented to his Majesty. Shortly after one o’clock, a numerous assemblage 
began to form in the drawing-rooms of her .Excellency Madame de Bunsen 
On the arrival of his Majesty, the doors were opened, and the company suc- 





| cessively passed through, Sir Robert Inglis performing the otfice of chamber- 


lain, and summoning by name the favoured guests. His Majesty spoke to his 
visitors with the greatest kindness, in English, or French, as well as in his na- 
tive language, addressing to each some kind and appropriate words, flattering to 
their feelings, and adapted to their position and avocations. After all the com- 
pany had successively paid their devoirs to his Majesty, a sumptuous breakfast 
was served. At the conclusion of the luncheon, the King rose, and without 
any prefaratory remarks, gave ‘The health of her Majesty the Queen,” and 
then, with marked emphasis, said, ‘“‘ May God bless her.’ Lord Ashley shortly 
afterwards gave, ‘‘ His Majesty the King of Prussia; may God bless him, both 
in time and in eternity !""—a prayer, to which the whole company responded 
with warmth and sincerity. “His Majesty remained at his Excellency’s resi- 
dence until half-past six o’clock, when, accompanied by the noblemen and gen- 





love-making as far back as the days of Virgil :— 


' 
“* Malo me Galatea petit, lasciva puella, 
Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri.” 

Love-making is the same in all ages and all climes: an apple, a hand- 
kerchief, a flower, a pebble, or, as in the Island of Saints, a potato, is the 
missile of Cupid ; at Greenwich fair, the fragment of a glove answers the 
purpose. 

What noise, tumult, and excitement is here: beating of drums, whistling 
of fifes,grunting and groaning of trombones and serpents : to the right the Swiss 
giantess may be seen for the trifling charge of one penny sterling: to the 
left, for a like sum, you are invited to visit “the very little dwarf man and wo- 
man as ever you did see ;” a little farther on, you are arrested by a lively re- 
presentation of the live crocodile, together with “that beautiful little animal, 
the spotted lynx :” Richardson's show in all its glories occupies the post of 
honour: every where you are informed at every minute of the evening, that 
the performance is “just exactly agoing to begin ;” and it is only when, be- 
guiled by the antics of the clown, the buffoon oratory of the showman, and the 
dancing girls in trousers with triple frills, you pay your money, and enter tne 
booth, you discover to your sorrow that all the performances worth seeing have 
been exhibited out of doors. Then you have the Crown and Anchor—an 
apartment of canvass, a furlong at least in length and broad in proportion : a 
thousand couples at the same moment are footing it on the light and heavv fan- 
tastic toe: fiddles scraping,waiters hurrying hither and thither - laughing, talk- 
ing, joking, theoretical and practical. What could have induced Captain Ross 
to undertake hazardous expeditions to the north pole! here, we will engage, 
he might have discovered the genuine Boothia Felix!” pane 


THE DERBY DAY 

There are, as we have said, holidays not mentioned in the Almanacs, which 
are, notwithstanding, very rigorously kept; the Derby day is one of them 
his eventful day is one of the very few days in the year when any difference 
can be detected in the throng, noise, bustle, and confusion of London life : vet 
you can detect on this day a palpable diminution of the population. There is 
less appearance of business in the city, and the West End is altogether desert- 
ed: a going in state hardly concentrates a greater multitude in one spot than 
the great race for the Derby. There is something in the pleasures of the Turf 
peculiarly gratifying to an Englishman : the race for the Derby is not merely an 


exhilarating sight ; there is a speculation in it: for nine months previous, eve- 





tlemen of his suite, he returned ria the Great Western Railway to Windsor 
| Castle. 

Sunpav.—His Prussian Majesty came to town this morning, for the purpose 
of attending divine service at 

ST. PAUL’S CATHBDRAL. 

The attendance of the King attracted a numerous congregation ; but the 
excellent arrangements made under the direction of the Dean, (the Bishop of 
Llandaff,) prevented the slightest confusion or inconvenience. His Majesty 
having expressed his desire that he should be received in private, the arrange- 
ments of the authorities of the church for his reception were, of course, made 
in a corresponding manner. ‘The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, the Bishop, Dean, and 
other cathedral dignitaries, were in waiting to receive his Majesty, who arrived 
at a quarter before ten, with his suite, and aqgompanied by his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Earl of Westmoreland, &c. The sermon—a most 
eloquent and comprehensive discourse—was preached by the Bishop of Lon- 
don. The Royal and Noble auditors, accompanied by the civic and cathedral 
dignitaries, left in the same state, and proceeded to 

THE MANSION HOUSE, 
to honour the chief magistrate with his company to luncheon. His Majesty 
having expressed his wish that all formality should be dispensed with, and the 
call considered as a strictly private one, the invitations were limited, and no 
more than thirty-four sat down to the déyewner, including his Majesty's suite 
and the Prussian Embassy. Soon after the arrival of his Majesty at the Man- 
sion House the déjeiiner was announced The fables were covered with a col- 
lation, consisting of all the delicacies which could at such a time be produced 
At a little after two o’clock his Majesty took leave of the Lord and Lady Mav- 
oress in @ Very gracious manner, and was conducted to his carriage by the for- 
mer, amidst the acclamations of the thousands who were waiting outside to 
welcome the illustrious stranger. Before his departure the Lady Mayoress 
presented to his M yesty a copy of the Bible,an nine different inguages, with 
a request that it might be deposited in the Royal Library, upon 


his Majesty’s 
return to his dominions 


The King assured her Ladyship that he received it 
with high gratification, and would preserve it with great care. The King and 
his suite, on leaving the Mansion House, drove to the King of Hanover’s res 
dence in St. James's Palace, where his Majesty alighted and viewed the State 
rooms and other parts of the residence His Majesty next hononred the Duke 
nd Duchess of Sutherland with a visit, at Stafford House ; afterwards the Ku 
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attended divine service in the Royal German Chapel, St. James's. From the 
Royal German Chapel, his Majesty, attended by his suite, went to pay a visit 
tothe Duchess of Gloucester, at Gloucester House. His Majesty remained 
half an hour with her Royal Highness, and left at five o’clock for the Padding- 
ton terminus, on his return to Windsor Castle. 

Monvay.—His Majesty at a quarter-past five arrived at the King of 
Hanover’s apartments at St. James’s Palace, to dress previous to visit- 


ing 





DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 
to witness the performance of the Two Gentlemen of Verona. For the accommo- 
dation of his Majesty, it was arranged that the entertainment should commence 
at six o'clock. Precisely at that hour his Majesty entered the private box. At 
the moment of his appearance the velvet curtain was raised—the vocal com- 
pany of the theatre came forward and with the orchestral accompaniment, 
saluted the royal visitant with the national anthem. His Majesty]was welcom- 
ed by the enthusiastic cheering of the whole audience. He had the play in 
his hand throughout the entire performance, to which he listened with the 
greatest attention. His applause was not, however, much excited by any por- 
tion of its execution, except some few of Macready’s bolder passages in the last 
act, some delicate touches of feeling on the part of Miss Fortescue, some of 
the irresistible oddities of Keeley, and though last, not least, the serenade glee, 
which was admirably well sung, and offered a choice specimen of the distinc- 
tive works of our British school of harmony. This latter was encored. Just 
at the termination of the drama, his Majesty and suite quietly and quickly re- 
tired, being engaged to dine at 
STAFFORD HOUSE. 

A splendid banquet was given at this princely mansion, in honour of the 
visit of the Prussian Sovereign, by its noble owners, the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland. The entertainment was on a scale of unparalleled magnificence, 
and in point of splendour and display far exceeded any former féte given by the 
noble duke and duchess. 

The guests entering the great hall, passed thereon through the vestibule, 
leading to the Seniak Wal, and then ascending the noble stair-case, branching 
off right and left, entered the superb suite of apartments, through two ante- 
rooms, communicating with the grand dining-room. This splendid saloon, in 
which the banquet was served up, is remarkable for the delicacy and beauty of 
its decorations. The whole range of apartinents, comprising the gallery and 
ante-rooms, the saloon, and green velvet drawing room in the upper suite, and 
the west and north corriders and drawing-rooms on the ground oa were also 
thrown open on this festive occasion. ‘The table presented a splendid display 
of plate, illuminated along the centre by eight massive silver candelabra. he 
centre of the table was decorated with ornaments of the most ingenious and 
elaborate workmanship, in frosted and polished silver, massive and unique. 
Covers were laid for fifty-four. On the arrival of the King of Prussia and his 
suite, the band played the national anthem. About the same time, 
came the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
the Duke of Sussex, Prince George and Princess Augusta of Cambridge, &c. 
Soon after nine o’clock, the company sat down to table. During the repast, they 
were delighted with vocal music, the band performing at intervals. The do- 
mesties wore their superb liveries of blue and silver; and the piper belonging 
to his Grace, as head of a highland clan, stood behind his master’s 
chair. 

In the latter part of the evening there was a full dress soirée, all the gentle- 
men appearing in uniform, and wearing the stars and ribands of their various 
orders. The visitors were very numerous and included the élite of the fashion- 
able world now in town. 

Tvespay.—His Prussian Majesty attended by the Earl of Hardwicke and his 
suite, visited the apartments of the Royal Society at Somerset House at an early 
hour this morning. <A special meeting of the society was held at nine o'clock, 
Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart., Vice-President, in the chair, for the purpose of 
electing the King a member of that learned society. His Majesty arrived at 
ten o'clock, and was received at the hall, on alighting from his carriage, by Sir 
J. W. Lubbock, Bart., Vice-President, and the members of the council of the 
society, including Dr. Roget, Sir J. Barrow, Sir B. Brodie, &c.; the Earl of 
Aberdeen, President of the Society of Antiquaries ; Mr. R. J. Murchison, Pres- 
ident of the Geological Society ; the Bishop of Norwich, President of the Lin- 
nean Society, &c. Having been conducted to the Council chamber of the 
Society, Sir J. W. Lubbock, as chairman, addressed his Majesty in an appro- 
priate speech, expressive of ‘the great gratification felt by the society in seeing 
the name of his Majesty enrolled in their charter-book m the same page with 
those of the Queen and her illustrious consort.’ His Majesty then signed his 
name in the charter-book, and was duly admitted @ Fellow of the society. 
Baron Humboldt, formerly elected a foreign member, also signed his name in 
the charter-book, and was admitted a Fellow. 

THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The King was received at the Museum by Sir Henry Ellis,principal librarian, 
and the other authorities connected with the establishment,who conducted their 
illustrious visitor through the various departments of this interesting national 
edifice. Before leaving the Museum, the King expressed his desire of again 
seeing the Magna Charta, his Majesty having inspected it previously, on his 
visit to this country with his father the late King of Prussia,in 1814. His 
Majesty expressed his astonishment at the great additions which had been made 
to the Museum since that period. After courteously thanking Sir Henry for his 
polite attention, the Royal visitor and suite left in four carriages, for Bucking- 
| ham Palace, to dress previous to a 
VISIT TO THE DUKE OF SUSSEX AT KENSINGTON PALACE. 

The members of the Royal family and a select party of the nobility and gen- 
try were invited to meet his Majesty. ‘The déjewner was laid out in the 
| dining-room, the table covered with a very splendid service of silver 
plate, the centre of the plateau being the magnificent candelabrum present- 
| ed to the Royal Duke, in the year 1838, by his brethren the English 
| Freemasons, in commemoration of the circumstance of his Royal High- 
| ness having filled the office of Grand Master of the fraternity for twenty 
| 
| 
| 





five years. Candelabra, vases, wine-coolers, and other ornaments, covered the 
table, all of them very richly chased from tasteful designs. A beaufet, entirely 
of gold plate, was placed at one end of the room, covered with shields, salvers, 
vases, candelabra, tankards, and cups, all of them elegantly chased, and of ex- 
quisite workmanship. Adjoining the dining room is the conservatory, in which 
the band of the Royal Artillery was stationed to perform. for the gratification of 
the illustrious party. His Royal Highness’s pages were on duty in their state uni- 
forms,and a party of the Foot Guards were stationed in front of the Palace,and re- 
ceived his Prussian Majesty and the Royal family with the usual honours. The 
company began to arrive at half-past one o’clock. The King of Prussia arrived at 
half-past two o'clock. At the moment of his arrival the children of the National 
Schools, to the number of three hundred, who had received his Majesty in the 
avenue, passed, with their flags, into the garden in front of the Palace, and sang 
“God save the Queen,” his Majesty and the Royal party appearing at the 
windows during the performance. 

At the déjewner his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex gave ‘“‘ The health 
of the King of Prussia.” 

His Majesty then rose and said, ‘‘I rise to propose the health of the most il- 
lustrious—the most amiable—the greatest lady, the most illustrious by her an- 
cestors, the most amiable by the qualifications which God has bestowed 
upon her heart—the greatest by her nation—the Queen, God bless her.” 

On rising from table, his Majesty was preceded by the piper of the Duke of 
Sussex as Earl of Inverness, playing ‘The Campbells are coming” on his bag- 
pipes. 

At half-past seven o'clock his Majesty and suite left Buckingham Pa- 
lace, in full dress, to honour the Duke of Wellington with his company to 

DINNER AT APSLEY HOUSE. 

The entertainment was of the most splendid character. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, with Prince 
George and Princess Augusta, attended by Colorrel Jones and Lady Augusta 
Somerset ; her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester, attended by Lady 
Caroline Legge, were invited to meet his Majesty ; as also his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Sussex, who, however, was so fatigued by the party at Kensing- 
ton Palace in the afternoon, and by staying so late at the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland’s on Monday night, as to be obliged to decline the invitation of 
the noble and gallant duke. 

His Majesty the King of Prussia attended by the Earl of Hardwicke, Cap- 
tain Meynell, and Colonel Arbuthnot, the lord, groom, and equerry in waiting 
on his Majesty, and General Natzmer, Baron von Humboldt. Count Stolberg, 
Major-General Nieumann, M. Miller, M. de Meyennck, and M. de Brauchitsch, 
arrived in four royal carriages shortly before eight o'clock 

At eight the banquet was announced, when in addition to the illustrious per- 
sonages above-mentioned, the Count St. Aulaire, the Duchess of Inverness, 
Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, the Chevalier and Madame Bunsen, Baron 
Nieumann, Lord Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Redesdale, Earl of Aberdeen, 
the Bavarian Minister and Baroness de Cetto, the Belgian Minister and Ma- 
lame Van Der Weyer, M. Dedel, Earl and Countess of Wilton, Earl and 
Countess of Westmoreland, Count Kielmansegge, Sir Henry Hardinge, Lord 





Charles Wellesley, Baron Gersdorff, Baron Moncorvo, &c., formed the circle 
to dinne r 

In the latter part of the evening the Duke had a numerous and distinguished 
yarty invited to 


meet the Prussian Monarch 
It was a full dress party, the whole of the noblemen and gentlemen present 
earing In uniform, and wearing the ribbons and decorations of their respec 
ve ord 
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formers being Mr. Lindley (violoncello,) and Sig. Dragonetti (contrabasso.) The 


annexed is the programme :— | son, the King took a cordial leave of his Royal Highness Prince Albert, and 
First Part—Quartetto—* Mi manca la voce” (Mose.) Miss Adelaide Kemble | went on board the Firebrand steam-packet, attended by the whole of his suite. 
and Miss Rainforth, Mr. Harrison, and Signor R. Costa; Rossini. Aria— | Immediately afterwards, Prince Albert returned to town. 


“ Pagafui.” Miss M. Hawes (Il Ratto di Proserpina ;) Winter. Quintetto— 
“ Blow gentle gales.” Miss Rainforth and Miss M. Hawes, Mr. Harrison, Mr. 
Stretton, and Signor R. Costa (The Slave ;) Bishop. Air—‘‘Il soave e bel 


contento.”” Miss Kemble (Niobe ;) Pacini. Quartetto—‘‘ Ecco quel fiero ‘ c I } C 
istante.” Miss Kemble and Miss M, Hawes, Signor R. Costa, and hr. Stret- ) 07 Sculpture, being almost driven out of my senses by the extraordinary sim- 
ton ; Costa. 8 of some people, who, though professing themselves judges of art, bare- 


Second Part—Polacca and Chorus—‘“ Per voi fedeli amanta.” Miss Kem- 
ble, Miss Rainforth, and Miss M. Hawes, Mr. Stretton, Mr. Harrison, and Sig. 
R. Costa (Il Torneo ;) the Earl of Westmoreland. Duo—* Mira la bianca lu- 
na.” Miss Kemble and Signor R. Costa (Les Sdtrees Musicales ;) Rossini. 
Canzonet-—“ My mother bids me.” Miss Rainforth; Haydn. Duo—* For 
the sake of these.”” Miss Kemble and Miss Rainforth (Norma ;) Bellini. Coro 
«‘L’ Asia in faville.” Miss Rainforth and Miss M. Hawes, Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Stretton (Aureliano ;) Rossini. 

The Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, Duchess of Bedford, Dowager Duch- 
ess of Richmond, Marquis of Anglesey, Marquis of Normanby, Marquis of 
Clanricarde, Marchioness of Exeter, Earl and Countess of Clarendon, Viscount 
and Viscountess Palmerston, Earl and Countess of Jersey and Lady Clementi- 
na Villiers, Hon. Captain Villiers, Sir James Kempt, Major-General Freman- 
tle, Sir John and Lady Shelley and Miss Shelley, Sir James and Lady Graham, 
Lord and Lady Wharncliffe, Sir John and Lady Williams and Miss Coutts Trot- 
ter, Earl and Countess Cadogan and Ladies Augusta and Honoria Cadogan, 
Earl and Countess of Albemarle, Viscount and Viscountess Chelsea, Lord 
Fitzgerald, Earl and Lady Katherine Jermyn, Viscount Hawarden, Lord and 
Lady Marcus Hill, Lord Adolphus Fitzclarence, Sir Andrew Barnard, Sir Hen- 
ry Halford, Earl and Countess of Haddington, Mrs. Arbuthnot, Mr. Parnther, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Rothschild, Countess of Glengall, Countess of Charleville, 
Lord and Lady Jemima Eliot, Right Hon. William and Mrs. Gladstone, Sir 
John and Lady Macdonald, Count Schippenback, Count Goltz, Baron Canitz, 
Baron Koller, Baron Lebzeltern, M. Kondrioffsky, Lord Brougham, Miss, Lord, 
and Lady De Ros, Viscount and Viscountess Mahon, Earl of Cardigan, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Howley, Lord and Lady Langdale, Lord Abin- 
ger, Hon. C. and Mrs. Scarlett, Viscount Strangford, Earl of Brownlow, Earl 
and Countess of Denbigh and Lady Mary Fielding, Earl of Eldon, Earl of Be- 
verley and Lady Louisa Percy, Mr. Spencer, Lady L. and Miss de Horsay, Mr. 
and Mrs. Assheton Smith, Lady Parker, Mr. Greville, Lord and Lady F. Eger- 
ton, Earl of Clare, Dowager Lady Clare, Lady Isabella Fitzgibbon, Earl of 
Uxbridge, Lord Paget, and the Ladies Eleanora and Constance Paget, Earl and 
Countess of Lincoln, Viscount and Viscountess Jocelyn, Lord and Lady Ash- 
ley, Count and Countess Zichy Ferrara, Hon. Sydney Herbert, Mr. Drummond, 


Hon. Mr. Bathurst, Mr. and Lady Emily Stuart Wortley, Bishop of London | 


and Mrs. Bloomfield, Sir Robert Adair, Lord Alfred and Lady Adelaide Paget, 
Lady Granville Somerset, Mr. Montgomery, Sir Robert Inglis, Hon. Mr. Mac- 
donald, Hon. Cecil Forrester, Lady Willoughby D’Eresby, Hon. Miss Wil- 
loughby, Mr. T. and Lady Charlotte Egerton, Viscount and Viscountess Can- 
ning, Countess Flahault (Baroness Keith and Nairne) and Miss Elphinstone 
Flahault, Viscount Villiers, Viscount Fielding, Earl of March, Sir Horace Sey- 
mour and Lady Clinton, Lady Catherine and Miss Cavendish, Sir Edmund and 
Lady Antrobus and Misses Antrobus, Viscount Strangford, Baron Schlenitz,&c., 
were among the company in the evening. 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester retired shortly before twelve 
o'clock. 


His Majesty the King and suite did not leave until shorly before one o'clock, | 


as also their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. 

The gallery and the whole suite of saloons were thrown open, the concert 
taking place in the principal drawing-room. 

Wepnespay.—On Wednesday morning at half-past eight o’clock the King 
quitted the Palace, and went down the river to visit 

THE THAMES TUNNELL 
where he was received by Mr. Benjamin Hawes, the chairman, and several of 
the directors and original proprietors, by Sir M. J. Brunel, the engineer, by Mr. 
Page, the acting engineer, and the secretary, Mr. Charlier. Sir John Rennie 
was also present. 

Lord Hardwicke acted as coxswain of the Bachelor steam-boat which con- 
veyed his Majesty. The impression excited on the part of the King was sur- 
prise. ‘Que c’est beau!” the King exclaimed; and, on advancing into the 
work, he clasped the hand of the engineer several times; and, after a short 
pause, his Majesty exglaimed, addressing the engineer, ‘ It surpasses all I have 
heard of it before. Ithought the accounts had been exaggerated, but, now 
that I see it, the statements respecting it are short of reality. How much wa- 
ter is there above us, Sir Isambard.’”’ The engineer replied, ‘Thirty to thir- 
ty-six feet at highest tides.” His Majesty signed his name in the visitors book, 
in the tunnel, thus :—* Fredk. William the 4th, K. of Prussia.” Baron 
Humboldt also placed his name as an addition to many thousand distinguished 
visitors. 

In the evening, his Majesty and suite repaired to 

COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

A brilliant audience was collected to welcome his Majesty on this his second 
visit to the national theatres of England. At a few minutes before ten the 
King arrived, attended by the Earl of Hardwicke, Captain Meynell, and his 
suite, and occupied the private boxes of the Queen and of the Queen Dowager. 
The whole audience rose, and welcomed the King with three hearty cheers. 
His Majesty, who was attired in a plain evening dress, ornamented with the 
star and ribbon of the garter, stood at the front of the box, and by repeated 
bows courteously acknowled his enthusiastic reception. A few minutes passed 


before the curtain was drawn up for the National Anthem of Prussia, and in the | 
course of that time his Majesty was engaged in observing the structure of the | 


theatre, and the appearance of the audience. Madame Vestris, Miss Rain- 


forth, and a full chorus, were now on the stage, and the band commenced the | 


Prussian national air. ‘The music was tastefully arranged by Neukomm, and 
its adaptation to the words, by Benedict, did him much credit. The audience, 


who remained standing, loudly applauded it, and on its conclusion, called for | 


our own National Anthem. ‘God save the Queen” was immediately given. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor then commenced, and the King of Prussia sat 
screened from the view of the audience by the curtain of his box. His Ma- 
jesty remained until nearly half-past twelve. At the conclusion of the fourth 
act he quietly withdrew, with his suite, and returned in three of her Majes- 
ty’s private carriages to Cambridge House. He was conducted to and from 
his box by Mr. Charles Matthews. 

A very numerous party had been invited by their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Cambridge, to have the honour of meeting his Majesty in 


the evening, and the entire suite of state-rooms on the first floor were | 


thrown open, and brilliantly illuminated with a profusion of chandeliers and 
candelabra. 

Among the company present were the Russian Minister and Baroness Bru- 
now, Madame Bunsen, lady of the Prussian Minister, the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury and Mrs. Howley, the Bishop of London and Mrs. Blomfield, Duke of 


Wellington, Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, Duke and Duchess of Beau- 
fort, Marquess and Marchioness of Exeter, Marquess of Normanby, Marquess 


of Anglesey, and Lady A. Paget, Marquess and Marchioness of Douro, the | 


Marquess of Clanricarde, and thé Marquess of Worcester. 


At eleven o’clock there was a concert ; the vocal performers were—with | together with the Earl of Hardwicke, Captain Meynell, and Colonel Arbuth- 
the exception of Signor R. Costa—our native artistes. | not, followed in five of the Royal carriages and four. The King’s escort was 
Signor M. Costa presided at the piano-forte, the only other instrumental per- | composed of the Life Guards. 


After the review, without remaining to lunch with the officers of the garri- 





PUBLIC ESTIMATION OF THE SCULPTOR. 


\ Dear Mr. Eprror;—I am induced to trouble you with a few observations 


| 


y—if they do at all—understand wherein the art of statuary lies. Pray let 
| Me give you anidea. ‘So, we’ve lost Mr Chantery,” observed a gentleman, 
| addressing me not many days since. ‘ Yes,” I replied, “and a sad loss to 
the arts, too.” “The arts!—ah, the arts. Well, | suppose you may call him 
/an artist!” “ Call him an artist!” I exclaimed, the blood almost gushing 
| out of my eyes, and my pulse approaching fever heat. ‘“ Why, what on earth 
do youcall him? And what, my dear Editor, do you think he did !—a stone- 
| cutter, a superior kind of mason! Now, this is too bad; sculptors and sculp- 
| ture are sadly used at all points. But let me intrude upon you with another 
| anecdote of the same kind, which occurred in my own study only last week, 
and which I must preface by stating that the party was a man of good, sound 
| Sense, and professed to be a lover of art. He was watching me at work on a 
| clay model. ‘ Ah, ah, I see,” he muttered ; “I see; you prepare the work 
| for the sculptor !’’ My feelings on the former occasion were trifling to this ; it 
was somewhat personal, and I literally started with surprise. I am sorry, very 
| Sorry, that these two gentlemen do not stand alone in their estimation of what 
| a sculptoris. A visit to the hall of statuary for a few hours only, during the 
ensuing exhibition at the Royal Academy, will, I am confident, prove the truth 
of this assertion, and convince the educated in art how general the impression 
| is that marble, its cutting and polish, form the chief art of sculpture ; qualifi- 
cations which, I verily believe, would be enhanced considerably were the ar- 
tists to insert beneath the description of their works—‘ Cut out of one solid 
block.” Too true, indeed, is this statement of the public judgment ; and many 
a bitter pang does it cause the youthful sculptor when he enters the exhibition, 
| where the result of a year’s hard labour, effected often under circumstances of 
| the deepest adversity, and upon which he may possibly rest all his hopes for 
| the next year’s food and raiment, are deposited—bitter, indeed, as he sees the 
| heedless crowd pass regardless of his humble plaster, to gaze in raptures on 
| some marble toy, unworthy of the name of art. 
_ I shall preface a very short description of the process of sculpture by inform- 
ing your readers—if they be not already aware of it—that should but half an 
inch too much stone be cut from the block when in progress of carving, it would 
ruin the entire figure ; and it may be well imagined that, having this know- 
ledge, sculptors, long before the nineteenth century, adopted some securer 
mode of effecting a work in marble than by hammerirfg it out of the rough 
block without a guide. Clay is the medium; its nature affords the artist the 
opportunity of altering wherever he pleases, or even throwing his work aside, 
and recommencing it. ‘The formation of objects in this material is the soul of 
sculpture; in this the artist expresses his thoughts, tells his story, and finally 
completes it, by studying nature for the several parts. At this period, the mar- 
ble is commenced, and is entrusted to a careful mason, who, by means of a 
machine, designed expressly for the purpose, proceeds with the pointing, or 
roughing out. Thus, the waste stone gradually diminishes, until within an 
inch, or less, of the intended surface. when it is submitted to the chisel of the 
sculptor’s more talented assistant, who carries it still nearer to the perfection 
of the model, and prepares it for the final touches of the master. In fact, the 
model is the art—the marble is the copy. 
| In addition to the many disadvantages which the sculptor encounters in his 
| career after fame and food, may be mentioned the rejection of, or the indiffer- 
ent situations afforded to, his works at the public exhibitions. The following 
short account of a poor and youthful aspirant, whose prospects are for ever 
blighted, I will venture to add to my now lengthy letter :— 

He had_ studied hard and successfully, both in Rome and Paris, and had 
saved out of his slender earnings a sufficient sum of money to pay his expenses 
| from the latter place to London, and to provide kim with the bare necessaries 
| of life during the eight months which would elapse before the annual exhibi- 
tions opened; and within this period he proposed exerting all his faculties to 
produce one good work. He did so; and with his last shilling delivered it at 
the exhibition rooms. The sale of this model was to make or mar him. With- 

















10th, his adversary’s ball, after facturing the small tone of his right arm, hav- 
iug penetrated his side. Many are the statements given as to the particulars 
of this unhappy affair, but we abstain from entering into any before the result 
of the investigation now being carried on is made public. This unpleasing af- 
fair seems to have originated in Capt. Levick’s supposing Lieut. Adams to 
have insulted one of his daugaters on the last day of Carnival. Capt. Levick 
and Lieut. Mattei have been arrested, and are now undergoing a trial of inves- 
tigation. Capt. Jeffreys is stated to have left the island on the evening of his 
principal's death. This fatal event is generally lamented. The deceased was, 
we are informed, a most amiable young man, and generally beloved by his bro- 
ther officers. Captain Levick is a yentleman enjoying the esteem of all the 
public, he is an old resident of the island, and served for many years as lieuten- 
ant and adjutant in the Royal Malta Fencibles, and lately in her Majesty's 59th 
Regiment, and has a large family, now plunged in the deepest affliction. Capt. 
Jetfreys isa gentlemanly and kind-hearted man, enjowing the esteem of a large 


circle of respectable friends ; and Lieut. Mattei 13 also much esteemed by all 
the officers of the garrison, as well as bis own countrymen.” 


CEE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1842. 
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The world is but too apt to scoff at the irritability of feeling which is com- 
monly exhibited by artists or by persons of literary pursuits whose habits are 
recluse ; but these derisive expressions are for the most part unjust, aad the 
injustice would call for indignant remonstrance were it not from the recollection 
that they generally spring from either ignorance or apathy. There is no doubt 
that a too morbid state of feeling is not unfrequently brought about by the in- 
tensity of application to.one object or to one class of objects, and it is not a 
little heightened when the affected party has but a limited intercourse beyond 
the immediate scene and subject of the favored objects. Here the emotions 
are apt to degenerate into weakness, and a sort of monomania is established in 
the mind, sometimes bordering upon insanity itself, and generally obnoxious to 
the ridicule of those whose minds are not so finely strung, and who know no- 
thing of the enthusiasm which is the companion of genius engaged in intellec- 
tual attainment. But even when the warmth of feeling has not broken forth 
into an enthusiastic flame, when the mind and temper are under the restraint of 
self-government, many is the mortifications,difficult is the suppression of indig- 
nant remonstrance upon hearing—perhaps casually,perhaps in malice,or even in 
ignorance—disparaging remarks upon matters in which the energies of a fine 
mind are deeply engaged, in which all the resources of science and taste have 
been brought to bear, in which the elevation of both art and artist have been 
the leading motives, and in which perhaps the glory even of one’s country is 
not a little implicated ; how must the soul recoil, and how hard is it to avoid 
that re-action of the spirits which would tempt one to cast aside the subjects 
and the materials which are the occupation of head, heart, and hands, and which 
we had fondly soothed ourselves with the hope would redound to the lasting 
honour of the country and of the man who was there adding to the national re- 
nown. We have been led into these reflections upon perusing a letter on 
“ Public estimation of the Sculptor”? to which we have given a place to-day. 
It is applicable extensively, through every department of art, science, and lite- 
rature ; yet humiliating as are the reflections which it calls up, there is still the 
poor consolation left that numerous are the participators in those uncomforta- 
ble feeiings. 








Peithologian Society.—This excellent society, which is an off-shoot of 
Columbian College, and under the auspices of which the society subsists and 
flourishes, held its thirty-sixth anniversary, on Wednesday evening last, at the 
Bleeker-street Church. Mr. Gerard S. Boyse was president of the evening, 
and the following gentlemen recited theses, upon the subjects selected by them, 
viz.: Mr. Augustus C. Morrill, on “ The Influence of Steam Power ;” Mr. R. 
M. Olyphant, on “ The Crusades ;” Mr. Jas. W. Gerard, Jun., on “ Printing ;” 
Mr. Edward Z. Lewis, on “ Rienzi;’ Mr. N. B. Labaw, (a Poem) on “ The 





out friends, without money, it was his only resource ; and during the month 
| which intervened between the day of receiving and the opening, his suspense, 
| almost amounting to agony, may be imagined. I saw him on the evening of 

the day on which his statue had been accepted, and he was glowing with thank- 
| fulness and hope. The private view had passed, and we entered the exhibi- 
| tion together. Alas! though accepted, it was placed so far from all possibility 
{of its merits being seen, that hope for ever left him; and he, who in all proba- 
| bility would now have been an honour to his art, is occupied in wasting his 
energies on trifles, for which (how unanswerable the excuse!) a ready sale is 
| found !—London paper. 


| 
| Suntmtary. 


The Chinese Sycee Silver —The officers at the Royal Mint have been busily 
}engaged during the } ast week in melting the Sycee silver lately brought to this 
country from China. ‘This curious coin contains a small portion of gold, and 
| the value is inscribed in Chinese characters. The Sycee silver now being 
| 
| 
} 
| 








converted into English money is worth about £400,000, and the proportion of 
gold mixed with this quantity is estimated at about £10,000. 

Ladies’ Gallery at the House of Commons.—It is but little known that a 
small enclosure, behind the strangers’ gallery, has been erected “ under the 
rose,”’ forthe accommodation of political ladies desirous of hearing the de- 
bates. A space about the breadth of a hand has been opened through which 
the ladies peep, totally unobserved. There is not room for more than 12 or 
13 of the fair sex, who are admitted by orders signed by Sir William Gosset, 

| the Serjeant at Arms. 

Consolidation of the Queen’s Bench, Fleet and Marshalsea Prisons.—It is 
the intentiun of government to consolidate the three debtor’s prisons into one. 
The Queen’s Bench prison only will be retained, leaving the sites of the Fleet 
and Marshalsea to be appropriated for other purposes. It is almost superfluous 
to state that this important measure owes its adoption to the effects produced 
by Lord Campell’s admirable act, commonly called “the Imprisonment for 
Debt Bill,’ which have caused so considerable a reduction in the number of 
prisoners heretofore confined for debt, that the Queen’s Bench will be in every 
respect sufficient for the purpose without the aid of the Fleet and Marshal- 
sea ; the latter prisons will therefore, in all probability, be speedily pulled 
down. 


Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro is in active rehearsal at Covent Garden, and 
| will be brought out with as little delay as possible. Madame Vestris will ap- 
| pear as the Page, Miss Kemble as Suzanne, and Miss Rainforth as the Coun- 

tess. 


Mr. Wm. Grant, of Manchester, died at his residence near that town, on 
Monday, in his 73d year. He was the prototype of Cheeryble, in Nicholas 
Nickleby. 


Thames Tunnel Company.—Tuesday the annual assembly of the proprietors 


Tuurspay.—The King of Prussia was visited this morning by his Royal | of this company was held at the London Tavern, Benjamin Hawes, Esq., in 


Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 


His Majesty afterwards left Buckingham 


the chair. The report was read by the secretary, from which it appeared that 


Palace to be present at the opening of Parliament. On the return of the King | this stupendous work is now nearly ready for public use, there being but the 


from the House of Lords, a deputation from the general body of Protestant 
Dissenting ministers of the three denominations, consisting of the Rev. Dr. 


Vaughan, the Rev. John Howard Hinton, M.A., Rev. Edw. Steane, and the | @fter which that on the Rotherhithe side would be undertaken 


entrances to the Tunnel to be made. That on the Wapping side had been con- 
tracted for by Messrs. Grissell and Peto, to be completed in about three months, 
The works re- 


Rev. J. Young, M.A., waited on his Majesty to present an address of congra- | ™ained secure, and had not settled in the slightest degree throughout the tun- 


tulation. His Majesty received the deputation very graciously. The address 
was read by the Rev. John Young. The King, attended by the Earl of Hard- 


wicke, afterwards visited her Majesty the Queen Dowager, at Marlborough 
House, and honoured the Earl and Countess of Jersey, and the Duchess Dow- 
ager of Richmond, with visits at their respective residences. His Majesty al- 
so went to Cambridge House to visit the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 


and also proceeded to Apsley House to take leave of the Duke of Welling- | 
ton. The King joined the Royal dinner circle at Buckingham Palace in the | 


evening. 


DEPARTURE OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA FOR HIS OWN 
DOMINIONS 


His Majesty bade farewell to the Queen at Buckingham Palace Friday morn- | 


ing at half-past nine o’clock, and left town accompanied by his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, and the Prince Ferdinand of Saxe Cobourg, for the Royal 
Dock-yard at Woolwich, in one of the Queen's carriages and four, with out- 
nders in scarlet liveries. 

The Queen and the Duchess of Kent accompanied the King to the entrance 
of the Grand Hall, and there took leave of the august visitor 
Highness Prince Albert accompanied his Majesty in a carriage, and also his 


Serene Highness Prince Ferdinand of Saxe Cobourg. His Majesty wore the 


uniform of the Prussian Infantry. ‘Their Serene Highnesses Prince Augustus 


His Royal | 


nel, a length of 1,200 feet. 


Proof Positive.—There was difficulty in proving before the judges that 
| Montmorency had actually borne arms against the King. ‘“‘ The smoke and dirt,” 
said St. Reuil, the witness, “rendered it impossible to recognise any combatant 
distinctly. But when I saw one advance alone, and cut his way through five 
ranks of gendarmes, I knew that it must be Montmorency.”—Madame de Sé- 
| vigne and her Contemporaries. 


j Model of the Palace of Moorshedabad.—General Macleod has presented to 
the government a splendid model of the celebrated Palace of Moorshedabad, 
, with the view to its public exhibition in Hampton Court Palace. This elaborate 
model is executed entirely by native artists, from plans and designs furnished 
by the General, who was employed by the Indian government to construct this 
classical edifice. The palace itself is of the Doric order of architecture, its 
length being 425 feet, and breadth, 200 feet. The size of the model is 18 feet 
long and 12 feet wide ; and when placed in an appropriate situation, will con- 
stitute one of the most attractive features among the numerous curiosities and 
works of art at Hampton Court Palace. 

Fatal Duel at Malta —We find the following in the Malta Times of the 15th 
instant:—* A {dial duel took place on Wednesday the 9th inst., at avout 12 
o'clock, behind Fort Ricasoli, between Lieut. Adams, of her Majesty's Regi- 
ment, and Capt. Levick, of her Majesty's 59:h Regimect, and now on the re 


and Prince Leopold of Saxe Cobourg, the Baron de Humboldt, the Count de | tired list. The seconds were Capt. Jeffreys, of the 88th, and Lieut. Mattei, of 
Natzmar, the General de 


Neumann, and other gentlemen of his Majesty's suite, | the Royal Malta Fencibles. Lieut. Adams expired on the evening of the 


Army of the Past; Mr. Theodore Pomeroy, Jun., on ‘“ Liberty alone favour- 
able to eloquence ;” and Mr. Z. Ring, Jun., on “ Spain.” 

It is not our intention to enter, here, on a critical discussion upon either the 
merits of the effusions, or thestyle of their delivery ; they were all very credi- 
table to the young gentlemen who produced them, but we may add that the 
applause was greatest and most frequent upon that of Mr. Jas. W. Gerard, 
Jun. ; the subjects were well chosen, being, for the most part, of either an in- 
teresting nature in the abstract,or of much practical utility ; and although there 
were opinions given, and principles propounded, in all of them, at which criti- 
cism and logic might cavil, yet, coming from writers who are yet almost “ un- 
fleshed” in mental warfare and ink-shed, their exploits are worthy of high 
commendation. 

But something beyond this is worthy of remark, and we should be sorry to 
let the opportunity pass by, without bestowing a few words of reflection sug- 
ted by this anniversary. Places and occasions like this are eagerly sought for 
by all who, in countries of civilization, refinement, and free institutions, are 
anxious to discover the scions of future greatness, in order to foster and nourish 
the young shoots up to a prosperous and valuable maturity. It is here that we 
can distinguish between florid expression and warm feeling, between solid 
judgment and affected superiority,between persevering industry and flippant pre- 
tension. ‘ The child’s the father of the man,”’ it is said, but much more is the 
young man “the father” of the influential public citizen. In England 
the public institutions of learning are sedulously watched in order to anticipate 
the future distinguished man; and not only in his academical career, but 
also his eloquence in debate, on the small occasions which call them forth, are 
scrutinised with an anxious care which only a regard for the common weal,could 
call forth. We have no doubt that many an observant eye is upon such a so- 
ciety as this, and many a conjecture or conclusion would be drawn from the lan- 
guage and utterance of the Speakers, at this Society, on Wednesday evening ; 
many a bright anticipation arose in the hearts of partial friends, perhaps too, 
not unaccompanied by the less cordial feelings of others. This, however, is 
certain, that a constant recollection, by the aspirants, of the posftion in which 
they stand, and the view which may be taken of their talents and disposition, 
may tend to the most important results in their after life, both to themselves 
and their country. 

Pictorial History of England.—This every way valuable history has now 
arrived at a period which is the most interesting to readers, whether they be of 
this or of the other side of the Atlantic. - The original plan of the work did not 
contemplate an extent beyond the conclusion of the reign of George II; but, 
encouraged by the popularity which it has attained, and by various cireumstan- 
ces which the additional text will sufficiently explain, the authors are proceed- 
ing, and it is their intention to carry matters forward to the commencement of 
the reign of her present most gracious majesty. They have already reached to 
the year 1789, a period including the greater part of war of the American Revo- 
lution, and which has been given with copious extracts of the causes, the pro- 
gress of the disputes, and much of the warfare produced therefrom. It includes, 
also, the full accounts of the progress of British Arms in India, and the settle- 
ment of our dominion there, with interesting circumstances respecting Lord 
Clive, Warren Hastings, Sir Philip Francis, and others, who played distin- 
guished parts in the affairs of that period. This part of the 'work,which may be 
g ‘ : then ge 
considered as the supplement to the former volumes, is exceedingly copious and 
circumstantial, and the details are derived from the most authentic sources. The 
parts are enriched with spirited portraits of distinguished men, both English and 
‘American, as well as with tableaux of the most stirring events and scenes: and 
the work is decidedly one of the most valuable in its department of literature. 





Callcott's Musical Grammar.—At the present period, when the passion for 
music is at its height,and the study of it is beginning to be considered an inte- 
gral part of a liberal education, it is pleasing to observe that the students there- 
in have an opportunity to pursue their object through unexceptionable means. 
The work before us is of that quality, that we can recommend it unhesitatingly 
as the plainest, most comprehensive, and correct which has ever been presented 
to public notice within so small a compass. The name of Dr. Callcott is in 
itself a passport for its solid merits. The master who could so long charm 
thousands with his magnificent glees, wherein the spirit of Ossian could find a 
fitting voice, or the more joyous and hilarious feeling could hit a corres- 
ponding chord, who was equally acceptable in sacred or in profane harmony, 
and whose enthusiasm was as ardent as his skill was great, may well be relied 
upon in giving a Grammar of music. The work is divided into four parts, viz 
Musical notation, Melody, Harmony, and Rythm; yet important as all these 
are, he has compressed them into the most compendious form, and adapted 
them for the most popular use. 

*.* The above works are for sale by Mr. Edmund Baldwin, 102 Broadway. 



























































































































































































































































































































THE ARMS OF ENGLAND. 
The arms, the Arms of England ! 
Your’s is a deathless name— 
Rich are the trophies you have glean’d,— 
Exalted is your fame ; 
‘Whether on Ocean’s heaving crest, 
Or tented battle-field, 
The matchless arms of England 
A gallant phalanx wield ! 


The Arms, the Arms of England! 
A glorious na ne you’ve won; 

Bright are the noble things of yore, 
Your Chivalry has done: 

And fresher still the laurel-leaves 
That later triumphs strew, 

Cull’d from the glories of the Nile— 
Trafalgar—Water.oo! 


The Arms, the Arms of England! 
A hallowed home you guard— 

G lorious as any land for which 
Freedom e’er drew the sword. 

Shrin’d in her bosom are the deeds 
Of each immortal son— 

Hawke, Marlboro’, Wolf, St. Vincent, 
Nelson, Moore, WELLINGTON ! 


The Arms, the Arms of England ! 
A beauteous wreath you wear, 

Unshadow’d is its fadeless bloom— 
No coward spot is there ; 

Green Erin binds her emerald gem, 
Britannia twines her rose, 

The prickly pride of Scotia blends,— 
Oh! what care you for foes? 


The ancient arms of England ! 
Long may your power remain, 

Your native strength invinciole, 
Your badge without a stain ; 

While tyrants crouch beneath your might, 
May patriot freemen feel, 

Your object is your country’s right, 
Your pride, your country’s weal. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


Rambling Recollections of a Soldier of Fortune. By W.H. Maxwell, author 
of “ Stories of Waterloo,” ‘* Wild Sports of the West,” &c. Pp. 296. 
Dublin, Curry, jun. and Co. ; London, Longman and Co. 


Always spirited in his narratives, our author has here taken, as his foundation 
for several stories, events which have occurred in actual life; some of them 
tragical, and others of a more amusing character. Among the former, the ex- 
ecution of Major Campbell for a duel in Ireland holds a painful place: but 
there are eight other papers of a mixed class, which serve to relieve the dis- 
tress of that example of Cruel Justice ! 

In his preface Mr. Maxwell dwells with honest and natural gratification on 
the progressive advance of Irish literature within the last few years ; and it 
must gratify every lover of letters to observe that the talent and genius ot Ire- 
land can be manifested from its native soil, as well as when incorporated with 
the general exertion and soul of the British empire. 

Passing over a vivid description of a western Highland domicile—the Out- 
cast, a military tale of Spain (of which order we have had nearly enow)—the 
Unknown, a romance of love and war—the First Steeple-Chase, a Lever-ian 
sketch—and their companions ; we will make our only example of Mr. Max- 
well’s Ramblings from one of his Irish bits, called M‘Dermott's Story, and being 
a portion of the fortunes of that hero. 

“When the militia were disembodied, a number of meritorious soldiers like 
myself were permitted to exchange the sword for the ploughshare, and become 
members of that respectable portion of the Connaught community, usually de- 
signated ‘walking gentlemen.’ My campaign in the gallant Galway had un- 
fitted me for an honest calling—and now, ‘my occupation gone '—after the 
hunting-season ended, I tired of the monotony of Kiltycormack, and the ennui 





She was older than my mother. I hesitated : that evening I had nothing to do 
—hang it! it would kill time for an hour. I took my hat, crossed the street, 
and found myself in the presence of the sugar-boiler’s widow. Mrs. Green 
was a comely dowager, now falling rapidly into flesh and years, but who no 
doubt some twenty summers since was of that class of vulgar beauty that one 
so frequently meets within the sound of Bow bells. She was as much over- 
dressed as her drawing-room was over-furnished. I was introduced by a pi- 
quant and pretty-looking spider-brusher to her presence ; and, for some minutes, 
I never saw a hostess and her guest more grievously embarrassed than the wi- 
dow and myself. I —- abridige the interview. Mrs. Green recovered her 
self-possession first, and came at once to business. She had four hundred 
pounds a-year ; ten thousand pounds in the three per cents ; her house was 
freehold property ; and all was in her own power to dispose of as she pleased. 
‘She was a lone woman, God help her! her relatives were worthless and un- 
dutiful—she wanted a husband and an heir—and the finale was, that her hand 
and» fortune were at my disposal.’ Odds wrinkles! here was a confession ! 
What the devil was I to say ordo? I stammered cut my thanks ; told the old 
story, not a marrying man—but of course, eternally obliged by the preference 
—took a polite leave of the dowager, and kissed the maid as she let me out. 
When I found myself in my own apartments, I could not but smile at the sin- 
gularity of the matrimonial proposition I had received. Here, indeed, were a 
wife and fortune, and both unconditionally offered. I fancied the astonishment 
that the production of such a consort would create at home ; smiled at its gross 
we ; and yet, before three suns set, Mrs. Green had legally become Ves. 
‘Dermot !” 





ae 
THE CARNIVAL IN ROME. 
Rome, Feb. 9. 1842. 

What wicked things he didin dusty 
Egypt, under the cognomen of Osiris! Then in Greece, as Bromius, Liber, 
Psilas. Then he found, about one thousand eight hundred and forty-two years 
since, a slight change had taken place in the world ; so he left off appearing in 
public with Pan and Silenus, and tried to look genteel with a modest bunch of 
grapes in his hand. He forgot all about Egypt, Greece, and the old Roman 
world, at that moment, and capered about—the presiding spirit of thousands of 
masks. He has had his ups and downs, too, as though Le were only a human. 
In Paris, he was prohibited about 1790 ; but when Buonaparte was madé First 
Consul, returned as aconcentrated essence of fun. But Italy is his own dear 
country. He still lives and is loved in Naples, Florence, and Milan ; but 
Rome is his head-quarters, and, therefore, we shall tell the world how he has 
conducted himself during the last eight days in the Eternal City. 

The whole of the Carnival drollery is concentrated in the Corso, the prin- 
cipal street of Rome, running ia a direct line nearly a mile long. The build- 
ings of this street are noble and imposing, consisting chiefly of lofty palaces 
and churches ; there is, however, an air of poverty and gloom about the place 
generally, occasioned by the iron bars which imprison the lower windows of the 
segee and the ill-constructed, or rather adapted, mean shops, strangely ming- 
ing with past magnificence,—its ruined splendour and evil times “ begetting 
such events.” 

The Carnival was first announced by a troop of grotesquely dressed horse- 
men, through the medium of spasmodic trumpets. On the following day (Jan 
28,) every balcony was aproned with red cloth, which never fails to produce a 
gay effect in continental towns. At mid-day, the Senator passed through the 
streets, by way of fixing the very hour of the Carnival’s birth. He was sur- 
rounded by richly embroidered banners, supplied by the Jews, as usual, for cer- 
tain privileges. Every window of the street was soon after occupied by peo- 
ple determined to be gay. Gradually, the Corso filled with carriages, Turks, 
Greeks, harlequins, quack doctors, and the usual groups of fun dressed for fro- 
lic. There was many a gentle form, too, libelled into the ruder man under 

‘Those happy masks that kiss fair ladies’ brows.” 

Then commenced the battle of bon-bons and flowers. Thicker and faster 
grew the fight as the day advanced. Every window was well provi- 
ded with ammunition, and the whole population of Rome seemed to be 
engaged in nursery sports. There were the English pelting and being 
pelted with gusto, perfectly Italian. Many a cruel shower was thrown 
at the “belles of Rome,” the beautiful daughters of the late Admiral Flem- 
ming. We heard an Irishman say, as he exhausted his last handful of sugar- 
plums— 


Bacchus has much to answer for. 


“Faith c’est bien dure 

That we can’t be these morceauz, 
That roll off, sure, 

Such beauty, for the dusty Corso !” 





of a life of idleness heavily oppressed me. My father, as a panacea for my 
complaint, recommended farming ; my mother proposed matrimony ; and the 
domestic confessor, as in duty bound, averred upon his conscience, that there 
was no cure for a case like mine but ‘ rum and true religion.’ 
all and every of these remedies, I felt disinclined ; when the opportune arrival 
of my maternal uncle, Captain O’F lagherty, to spend the Easter holydays, de- 
cided my fate. It was after dinner, and I had strolled out into the garden, 
leaving my honoured parents, their worthy guest, and Father Denis Boyle, in 
close divan. My father extracted a fresh cork. ‘ Dick,’ he said, addressing 
the gallant captain, ‘I don’t know what the devil to do with Frank. It’sa 
mortal sin to see a strapping fellow like him idling about the stables. I offered 
him the farm of Durneein, and to stock it into the bargain—but he won’t have 
it.’ ‘And I wanted him,’ said my lady-mother, ‘to marry Judith O’Brien. 
He can have Judy for the asking: and she has two thousand pounds, and that 
ready.’ ‘Two hundred a year when her grandfather hops the twig,’ added the 
commander. ‘And the devila soul her uncle has to give a rap to, as every 
body knows, but her own four bones—and Father Bradley will leave a churn- 
full of half-crowns behind him,’ quoth the confessor. ‘ And what objection can 
the boy have to the match?’ inquired Captain O’Flagherty. ‘He can’t abide 
poor Judy,’ replied my mamma, ‘because she has a turn in her left eye.’ 
* Nonsense,’ said the captain ; ‘let him always look at her steadily in the right 
one.’ ‘ The family is objectionable,’ rejoined my sire. ‘ Her grandfather was 
a brogue-maker—and her aunt went off with a recruiting sergeant.’ ‘ Well, 
you know that Frank would have no fancy to claim kindred with Father Brad- 
ley ; and there’s a prejudice against priest’s nieces in general. It will never 
do,’ observed the captain. ‘But I have it; send him to England. He's a 
tearing-looking fellow—let him but play his cards decently, and he’ll bring 
home an heiress in half a-year. Nothing goes down there but an Irishman— 
and the more brogue the better.’ After what is termed in parliamentary lan- 
guage ‘an animated debate,’ it was decided that I should proceed directly to 
the British metropolis, put myself in the way of fortune, and conqifest was a 
matter of course ; while my mother, honest gentlewoman, lost half her night's 
rest in determining which of ‘ the best bed-rooms her daughter-in-law should 
occupy*the blue or the buff one.’ On this excellent errand of fortune-hunt- 
ing I bade adieu to home, and reached London safely. All was strange to me 
in thet 
Mighty mass of brick, and stone, and shipping. 

I took lodgings in a private street near Russell Square ; and spent—as fresh 
ones generally do—a whole week in looking for and at ‘the lions.’ Before | 
had occupied my quarters many days, I could not avoid noticing the marked 


attention with which my movements were observed by a stout gentlewoman., | 


my opposite neighbour. I inquired from my hostess who was the person under 
whose surveillance I found myself ; and learned that she was the widow of a 
tradesman, and had been left extremely wealthy, to the great annoyance of his 
kindred, even to the third and fourth generations. They had disputed the va- 
lidity of the will; failed in the attempt ; incurred the eternal displeasure of 
the dowager ; and lost every hope of inheriting a sixpence from the irritated 
relict of the departed sugar-boiler. A month passed: no heiress presented 
herself : and all I had to comfort me was the increased admiration of my fat 
friend and neighbour, Mrs. Green. 
course, I hastened ; for there beauty would be found—and to one so deep in 
the arcana of the turf as I, the trip, no doubt, would prove profitable as plea- 
sant. The week passed over on which I made my début ; and its history shall 
be a brief one. Of my favourites one fell—the other was hocused ; and on 
the wind-up I found myself a ‘ cleaned-out man,’ and master of a solitary gui- 


* ' 
nea! Never was an ‘rish gentleman in more uncharitable temper with the hu- 


man race than myself, as | crossed Russell Square on the way to my own do- 


micile. It was evening; and! remarked a young lady issue from a house, 
leading a Blenheim spaniel in a ribbon leash. 


noyance. The lady quickened her pace, and so did her persecutor. 


the fellow seized the ribbon and took possession of the favourite 


protection, which was promptly and gratefully acce 
ral streets, and stopped at a handsome residence, 
was her father’s. 


She thanked me, and bade me good evening. <A footmar 


admitted her ; the door closed—I lingered for a minute—ascertained the num- 
ber of the house—and read upon a brass plate the name of ‘Mr. Selwyn.’ As | wit! 
I walked home, my head was in a whirlwind—one while brooding over my loss- 


es, at anotherdreaming of the pretty girl and her dog. 
sofa, and commenced castle-building, whe: 
maid, who handed me a sealed note. I opened it 

not but laugh—it was an invitation to tea. from Mrs 
woman opposite. Should] accept it? Pshaw! 


I threw myself on the 


Green, the stout gentle 
the thing was too ridiculous 





To the use of 


The Ascot meeting came, and thither, of 


She was scarcely twenty yards | collection.” 
before me, when a vulgar, over-dressed fellow accosted her, to her evident an- 
He whis- 
pered something, and he averted her head ; but, with intolerable impudence, 
I hurried | 
up. The girl, with tears running down her pretty face, was vainly remonstra- 
ting with the scoundrel; but I took a shorter and more successful method,— 
kicked him off the pathway, restored the spaniel to his mistress, and offered my 
pted. We traversed seve- 
which the lady informed me 


i my reveries were broken by the 
For the life of me I could 





Thus passed the hours away, till a heavy cannon’s boom proclaimed the races. 
The Corso was soon cleared, the pelting ceased, and thousands of heads 
stretched forward to get a glimpse of the contending horses. Helter skelter 
they came at last, without riders (as the reader is aware,) and covered with tin- 
sel and other noisy and goading contrivances, which urge them forward to the 
goal—a large blanket, at the end of the street. And lo! the day’s amuse- 
ment is over: the night’s commences. But I shall only give the reader a glance 
at one of its charms—the assemblies at the theatres. 

The four principal theatres of Rome, during the Carnival, are used night- 
ly for balls. Here the gay masks collect, and keep up the sport with con- 
siderable spirit. For the Italians, the masked ball possesses a practical joke, of 
which the forestirei cannot avail themselves. ‘The Romans never failed to let 
each other know those secrets so peculiar to Italian society ; and many a deep 
blush dies unseen behind the black mask. Such is the chief charm of the 
masked balls. The music is wretched, and the dancing bad enough to make 
Terpsichore leave her classic Italy, and have a hop with the Germans. 

The Carnival at Rome continues for eight days; and the merriment of each 
day is as much like the other as if it were reflected in a looking-glass. On the 
evening of the last day, the Carnival is burnt out, by every one lighting a little 
taper at dusk. A more singular effect can scarcely be imagined than this 
moccoletti produces, when the whole street appears like a river of twinkling 
lights. Every one holds a taper; and the joke consists in blowing out the 
lights, lighting at your neighbour’s flame, and thanking him by leaving him with- 
out. This continues for an hour, and the masks then repair to the ball at the 
theatre ; and thus ends the Carnival. 

The English have followed out the old ruale— When you're at Rome,” &c. 
Mr. Lockhart has given some dramatic representations ; and a similar amuse- 
ment took place in a private theatre attached to the place occupied by Dr. and 
Mrs. Somerville. The parts were sustained by Lord Compton, Sir Ff. Adam, 
Mr. Matthews, and Mr. Somerville’s family. It has seldom been our lot to 
witness a more brilliant evening than that of Saturday last, as the gay, fashion- 
able, and anxious crowd listened, with breathless attention,to the tragic pathos 
or laughed at the comic humour of the mimic scene. 

Although there has been a great influx of English during the last six days, 
Rome is not so full as usual, and there are comparatively few persons of dis- 
tinction. It has been reported that the Duchess of Bedford and the Ladies 
Granville are expected. It is alsosaid that most of the distinguished English 
at Nice and Naples will come to Rome for the Holy Week. 


——— . 
THE LADY AND THE PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 

Once upon a time, there was an English lady in Rome who married an Ita- 
| lian Count; such anice man. The Count was very poor—the English lady 
| very rich. Some people said (for people will say) that the English lady fell in 
love with the Count because he had such handsome mustachioes ; others threw 
all the blame on his ‘“ dear black eyes ;” a third party hinted that his figure was 
enough ; a fourth, that his manners were more than enough—and so on; but 
| no one ever thought of thinking it was on account of all these irresistibles put 
together. One day, the Count died. 

Now, in the same palace where dwelt the Countess there lived a portrait- 

painter ; just below the painter's studio there lived also a tinman, a dealer in 

| oil and butter, several horses and the grooms, &c. &c.; in fact, it is difficult 
to say how the large palace was occupied, nor will I dwell on it, as a thief is 
said to have said when he was getting over a wall covered with broken glass 
bottles. 

A short time after the Count’s death, the Countess entered the studio of the 
painter, and remarked-—- 

“I want you to paint me a portrait of the late Count, Mr 
was an Englishman.) 





| 





, (the painter 
You must do it from my description, and your own re- 


The painter looked surprised, and was going to say, it could not be done 
under such circumstances ; but just as the words were about to represent his 
thoughts, it occurred to him that he was very nearly starving ; so he requested 
the Countess to take a seat, adding, he had done many portraits under similar 
difficulties ! 

“Well, begin at once,” said the Countess ; “for I find the recollection of 
the dear Count’s features becoming more and more indistinct daily.” 

The painter began his sketch under the quick lively eye of the widow, who 
soon protested against the outline, saying—* I think the outlines of the Count’s 
1 | features were more like your own than those you have sketched, Mr ——.” 
The painter agreed, and altered accordingly ; so the first day passed off 
On the second day, the Countess found the painter's eyes 
very much like her dear Count’s. A third day revealed a similar incidence on 
>} the point of the nose. Whether the mouth and chin were or were not like the 
late Count’s, history refuses to tell ; but certain it is that the widow said they 
were. Now, all the time the painter was at work he occupied his thoughts with 
ciphering, and there was a strange confusion in his mind about years and 
money. 


an outlines 

















The portrait had proceeded so far that the painter and the widow directed 
their attention to ofects, when the widow’s eye fell on the likeness of a very 
pretty girl, whose large, dark eyes smiled through a veil of dust from a neglect- 
ed canvass in a corner of the painter’s room. 

“Who is that mg tage. creature, Mr. ——1” said the agitated 
Countess, looking at the quiet portrait. 
‘A young friend of mine,” replied the painter, artfully regarding the picture 
with a fond smile. 
** Will you allow me to put my foot through the canvass, Mr. —— 1?” said 
the widow, turning pink-carmine. 
The painter looked Prussian, or very blue. 
The Countess fell back on a sofa, and fainted permanent white. Whereupon, 
the painter thought she was green—that being his emblem of jealousy. 
Here again History, in her usual coquettish manner, leaves a dubious blank 
as to what followed ; and many people have run away with curious ideas as to 
how the Countess was brought to. I can only deal with facts. A short time 
after these interesting events, the Countess married the portrait-painter ; and 
shortly after, he became a Count! 
How did he manage that? No one knows; but some are so base and nar- 
row-minded, that when the question is asked, they turn over the money in their 
pockets, and look very knowing. 
As it respects Art, one practical remark can be drawn from this story—viz,, 
portrait-painters would please their employers better if they were to ascertain 
what they really wanted before they began to work ! 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE KING AND QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 


One day, during the early part of his reign, King Frederick William ITI. was 
seated at a window in a wing of the Palace at Potsdam, remote from the apart- 
ments usually occupied by the Royal family ; beside him sat his consort, the 
beautiful Queen Luisa, holding in her lap the young Prince Royal (the present 
King of Prussia,) who was playing with some pieces of gold money. An old 
man, about sixty years of age, whose appearance bespoke poverty, but respect- 
ability, advanced to the window at which the Royal couple were seated, and, 
without knowing who they were, thus addressed the King :—“ Be pleased, Sir, 
to bestow some trifling charity on a poor old man, who is deserted by his un- 
grateful daughters, and whose only son is serving in the army.” ‘ My friend,” 
replied the King, “I happen at this moment not to have my purse about me; 
but ask this lady ; you see she has given a handful of Fredericks d’Or to her 
child to play with ; possibly, she may spare one of them to relieve the wants 
of a poor man.” The Queen immediately placed four of the coins in the hand 
of the Prince, and said :—‘‘ My dear Frederick, give those to the old man.” 
The young Prince joyfully threw the money into the hat of the supplicant, who 
was confounded at sight of so munificenta gift, and withdrew, pouring forth 
his gratitude in a torrent of thanks. He had scarcely gone afew yards from 
the window, when the Queen called him back, and inquired his name. “ Berg 
hoff,” was the old man’s reply. ‘*I was formerly,’ added he, “a sadler in 
Brandenburgh. For twenty-three years I served honourably under the glorious 
banners of Frederick the Great, and I had my congé with the rank of ser- 
geant.”’ ‘ Without a pension?” inquired the Queen. ‘ Without anything,” 
answered the man. ‘ Well,’’ said her Majesty, directing an arch glance at the 
King, ‘‘ though this gentleman has not his purse about him, yet he has pen, 
ink, and paper there on the table ; I do assure you his signature is as good as 
ready money. Ask him therefore whether he cannot do something for you.” 
The King, pleased with this trait of naiveté and kind feeling, withdrew from 
the window, and in a few moments returned with a note, which he dropped into 
the hat of the old sergeant. The note contained these lines :— 
“ To the Treasury of the War Department at Berlin, 
‘** Pay amonthly pension of twelve thalers to old Berghoff. 
Freperick Witiiam.” 
At sight of the King’s signature, poor Berghoff was astounded at his good 
fortune. On recovering from his surprise, he was about to express his thanks, 
but the Royal couple had retired from the window, which the King had closed, 
for the purpose of escaping from the overwhelming gratitude of the old man 
Berghoff threw himself on his knees, and offered up thanks to Providence, to- 
gether with a fervent prayer for the happiness of his august benefactors. 
ellie. 
AN INCIDENT DURING THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

On the 10th December, 1813, the 3rd battalion Royals, commanded by 
Lieut.-Colonel Stevenson Barns, when engaged near Barrouilhet, in the South 
of France, was posted on the right of the Ist Brigade, 5th Division, not far from 
the Mayor’s house,—on the turn and slope of a hill, which prevented the other 
regiments of the Brigade (38th and 9th) from being seen,—with a steep ravine 
in its front, across which a smart fire had for some time been been kept up. 
At this moment an officer of the corps came hurriedly down to tell Brevet- 
Major Macdonald—who instantly reported it to Colonel Barns—that the 
French had crowned the hill, and broken through the Portuguese, that the 9th 
and 38th had retired, and that the Royals were left alone, surrounded by the 
enemy.~ Colonel Barns ordered the battalion to march by the right down a 
pathway through the wood, to the right of the ravine, with the intention of 
moving to the rear to regain the Brigade. Whilst so doing, the rear companies 
became engaged, and Lieut. M‘Killigan of the corps was then taken prisoner. 
On emerging from the wood to a piece of level ground, with a house at some 
distance on the left, there appeared, close on the riglt and front of the Royals, 
a strong French battalion, (a drum-boy leading the commanding-officer’s 
horse,) evidently intending to cut off the British corps. The French battalion 
halted, and fronted the latter, ready to throw in its fire ; and the officer com- 
manding, coming forward, called out that the British were his prisoners, and 
to lay down their arms, upon which Colonel Barns replied, ‘‘ No,—you may sce 
I have a strong party coming dut of the wood,—¥oOU ARE OUR PRISONERS!” 
remarking to Major Macdonald, that he observed by the French officer's eye 
that they were so. Major Macdonald then stept forward, and demanded the 
French commanding-officer’s sword, which he delivered up to him; upon 
which nearly two hundred of the enemy threw down their arms, and surrender- 
ed, to the Royals. The rest ran for the house formerly mentioned, from whence 
they fired upon the battalion for some time. The prisoners were then sent to 
the rear, under the charge of Lieut. Bell (Royals.) The 3rd battalion did not 
rejoin the Brigade until next morning, the 11th. 





RS. HASSALL, No. 377 Broadway. has just received one case of French Bonnets 





L also, a case of Satin Capottes, with a general assortment of Straws, fancy and 
plain. She has also received some beautiful little novelties. Mar. 19-3t 
A CARD. 


GENTLEMAN from Europe, (England), having devoted ten years to the study ol 
Literature, Philosophy and the Arts and Sciences, under an English Divine, wisi- 
es to form an engagement as private tutor to two or three of the most distinguished 
families ; he has a most correct knowledge of Music, the Harp, Pianoforte, and sing 
ing, and as an amateur would have no objection to give lessons in this ¢elightful art; 
the Latin language, &c. Any communication through the Albion would meet with 
immediate attention and a further explanation by letter. The highest recommenda- 
tions givenif required—private lectures in the above departments—New York or 
Philadelphia would be preferred. Feb. 19-2m. 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT PEN MANUFACTURER TO THE QUEEN. 
HE high character of these PENS has induced the attempt on the part of several 
makers, to practice a fraud, not only upon Mr. Gillott, butalso onthe public. An 
inferior ai ticle bearing the mi-spelled name, GILLOT, omitting the final T, is now in 
the market. The public can readily detect it by i's unfinished appearance, as wel! as 
by the very common style in which it is put up. Observe that all the genuine are war- 
ranted in full on each pen, “ Joseph Gillott’s Patent,” or ‘ Joseph Gillott warranted, 
and that each packet bears a fac-simile of his signature. 
HENRY JEsSOP begs leave to inform thetrade that he has removed from No. 109 
and 111 Beekman street,to No. 91 John street, corner of Gold street, where he will 
constantly keep on hand, acomplete assortment of the above we:l known articles 
which willbe offered on favourable terms. May 5 


Dr. ELLIOTT 
OCULIST 
and 
OPHTHALMIC SURGEON. * 
261 Broadway, entrance in 
Warren Street. 
Confines lis Practice to 
DISEASES OF THE EYE 
and 
Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 














INSTITUTION FOR THE TREATMENT OF CALCULOUS AFFECTIONS, STRIC 
TURES, AND OTHER DISEASES OF THE URINARY ORGANS. ; 
HE undersigned, formerly Professor of Surgery in the College of Physicians an’ 
Surgeons of the omy of the State of New York, and in the Medical College 
of Ohio, begs leave to inform the Medical Profession that he has established ap inst:tU 
tion for the accommodation of parent labouring under Calculous Affections,Strictures 
Fistula, Diseases of the Bladder. Kidneys, &c. 
The following reasons have induced him to establish this Institution : 9 
jst. He has for several years experienced great difficulty in procuring fit apartmen 
for patients, and the necessary attendants, at boarding-houses and hotels 
2nd. Lithotrity (or breaking the stone in the bladder, and allowing it to pass off 
the urine) has, to a great extent, superseded Lithotomy, (or cutting for stone 1 the 
bladder,) and it is well known that few surgeons have sufficient patients to make 
an object for them to aoquire the knowledge, or procure the instruments necessary 
that operation ; consequently the practice of it must be confined to a very limited nut 
ber. 

3d. He has long been aware of the propriety of practitioners devoting their time an 
attention to those branches of the profession to which they feel themselves particu!4 
ly adapted, and in which they have sought knowledge and gained experience. 

As the Members of the Profession are generally aware that the undersigned has prac- 
tised Lithotrity for many years, and devoted mucn of his time to diseases of the uria’> 
organs, he hopes that this Institution will meet withthe approbation of his friend 
the profession, and the public. , 

Any person desiring further information, may apply, personally or by letter, to ) 
at No. 9 Park Place, New York. ALBAN GOLDSMITH, M D 

Jan. 1-tf. 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 














MR. FERRAND’S SPEECH ON THE CORN LAWS. 


[This gentleman, who has made quite a sensation in the House of Commons, 
by the animated style of his speeches, takes new ground on the subject of the 
Corn-laws. He is, without a paradox, that which he calls himself, “‘ The Con- 
servative Champion of the Working Classes,” and in his oratorical display he 
not only hits right and left with considerable dexterity, but he also occasionally 
hits hard. In the subjoined speech, which he made on Monday the 21st Feb., 
we find him giving the following animated account of the Cause of Manufac- 
turing Distress. ] 

The anti-corn-law advocates asserted that the great number of the manufac- 


turers in the country were insolvent, and that the corn-laws were the cause of tal landlords, that were keeping the bread of life from the poor,” while they 


that insolvency. e (Mr. F.) had inquired into that assertion, and he was sor- 
ry to say it was true as faras the insolvency went. ‘The reason was this—they 
never were solvent in their lives. (Laughter) He would endeavour to de- 
scribe to the house the manufacturers in the North of England at the present 


day. They were but a remnant of the high-minded and honourable class of Ferrand), made an inquiry into the truth connected with their movements. 


men who had raised the trade and commerce of the country to the highest pitch 
of respectability—they were the remnant of those men who walked about the 


| . , “ ¢ | fortune of £2,000,000, and 1 : 
streets with honesty de Ewes tn tentaden 4, Ls Boe . beter pe he hear.] This firm appeared not to be satisfied with the carrying out of the prin- 


these men left now. 
steps, but the remainder were men who knew no bounds to their insatiable thirst 
after wealth, and were gamblers in trade. They were a set of men who had 
been set up in trade by the joint-stock banks, and many of these banks were 
little better than stores for the protection of swindling. They got their names 
entered on the joint-stock bank books, they then went to a woolstapler, and of- 


: : : cad of the 

-_ aod Pd ase Tighe = Fe ga Talay teapactabtl-tike o — within about three miles from the railway at Louvaine, that he would like a 
names on our books.” They purchased the wool at three months’ credit, they partner to join him in the working of a flax and tow-mill. There was also a 
turned it by their power mills into goods, and by the following week they had |©°™ mill upon the estate. Aye (said Mr. Ferrand) there was a secret about 
it in the market and sold it for ready money. ‘The consequence was, they had | ‘his corn mili. The advertisement went on to say, that there were numerous 
to sacrifice a large amount to the merchant who bought, as well as to the man- | Populous bys ou in the neighbourhood—that wages were considerably lower 
ufacturer. They did not pay for it at the end of three months—they had two thap in any ot ‘ ¢ ; 
d they had to pay five months’ interest to the wool- the number of operatives necessary to be employed in a flax-mill of 10,000 or 

stapler. The consequence was, that these men could go on very prosperously | }4,000 spindles, at a saving of £2,000 annually. (Hear, hear.] There was 
as long as there was a call for the goods in the market ; but when there came the great secret, the saving in the amount of wages. He would now mention 
the slightest stagnation in trade, they immediately broke : and what a scene |* few instances, to show the injurious effect of the corn laws on the manufac- 
there was in the Court of Bankruptcy. Honest manufacturers and tradespeo- | ‘¥ters. The Honourable Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Philips) stood as 
ple, who for years had been amassing their small amount of capital found them- high as ever in credit on the Exchange at Manchester. He was a man posses- 
selves ruined by the artful villany and swindling of these men. Nay, it was sed of immense wealth. [‘‘ Hear,” and a laugh] Then there was the Hon. 
no unusual — to find them spend the money which some confiding labourer Member for Salford (Mr. Brotherton), who If 


months further credit, an 


had left in their hands for the benefit of his family. This was no unusual thing 


it was constantly the case, and constantly brought to light in the manufacturing | °T uelty and oppression of the factory system, that he had determined to spend 
districts. These men had scarcely crossed the threshold of the Bankruptcy the remainder of his life in tryia } to remove it. {Laughter.] The Honoura- 
Court before they started again intrade. They had previously been working | ble Member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden) had spent his life in accumulating 

ar as peti- | Money, and when night after night he was asserting that the corn laws had 


the capital of their labourers. They had now some friend to appe 
tioning creditor. One of these men came as the largest creditor, took the 2s 


6d. in the pound and turned the money over. Now came out what the designs (Hear, hear.] The Hon. Member for Bolton (Dr. Bowring) was remarkably 
of the Anti-Corn League were three years ago ; they attempted at first only | "gent for a repeal of the corn laws. He carried out free trade principles to 
to try for an alteration in the corn laws. ‘They soon found they had very few | SUch an extent against the public purse, that he had a right to be considered a 
supporters in the country. They then held out in favour of the enemies of the freebooter. [Loud laughter, and cries of “‘order.”] He begged pardon if he 
church, that if they would join them, as soon as they had carried the repeal of had said a word too much, but he was quite certain that the working classes 
the corn laws, then the established church should be attacked, and after this | W°T much surprised that he should have accepted £1,000 of the public money. 
offer had been made to the country the hon. and learned member for Cork was (Laughter. ] 

invited over to take his seat at their dinner. He then declared in the presence THE DEBATES OF THE WEEK. 


of these manufacturers that they were possessed of sufficient wealth in Man 


chester to buy up all the landed estates of the nobility of England. He then ) 
asserted that “ the landlords’ venison was mixed with the widows’ tear, and | tedious and unimportant. It has been almost entirely monopolised by third and 


that their claret was dyed with the orphan’s blood” —a rather cool assertion fo 


the hon. member for Cork, when it was remembered that he had existed for 
many years out of the pence extracted from the poor. But he would ask | stopped on Monday?” ‘he answer is simple. Sir Robert Peel’s determina- 
what had the farmers of England to expect from these cotton lords who were j tion from the first was to keep the Coservatives out of it, except to the extent 


able to purchase up the landed interest! It was their principle, when they pur 


chased an estate, immediately to have it revalued. ‘They carried the principle | and even those who did speak from that side were members whose declarations 
of the ledger into their rent-roli—the rents were doubled ; and he had known | were not likely to affect the general tone of the debate. His policy was to let 
many families in his part of the country ruined by the oppression of these men. | the Opposition fight the battle of total repeal against protection among them- 
He remembered an instance which took place many years ago, where a poor | selves, and, beyond an occasional hint of the necessity of having the measure 
farmer had his rent doubled. He struggled on for a few years to try to meet | passed speedily,for the sake of the unsettled public,he did not interfere with the 
it, when he could not bear to leave the spot. He had even to pay a few hun- | interminable prolixity of the babblers of the Opposition. By taking this course, 
dreds which he had saved, as increased rental to his landlord, and when the | too, he deprived them of the ready slander that he wished to crush discussion. 
time came that his cattle were seized for rent, he died of a broken heart. His 
wife was not long before she followed him. Their eldest son, just bursting into | in a way that was neither gentlemanly nor consistent with the customs of Par- 
manhood, endeavoured still to keep the family together ; but the last which he {liament. Night after night, nay, hour after hour, members for popular consti- 
(Mr. F.) had heard of him was, that reason had lost her empire over his brain, | tuencies would rise and put questions to Sir Robert, for information on his views, 


and that he had become the inhabitant of an asylum. 


{He then proceeds as follows, pithily, to show how to get up an Anti-corn- unfold the details of his plan, might leave an inference of indifference, if not 


law petition. } 
In his (Mr. Ferrand's) own neighbourhood he had made some ‘inquiries int 


the state of trade, and he would call the attention of the house to a placard | beneath anger. But at last,on Wednesday night, Mr. Charles Buller, a gen- 
dated the 8th of May, 1841. In the commencement of that month (when her | tleman of talent and in high esteem with the Opposition, ventured so far to 
Majesty’s late government were tottering to their fall) a circular was issued | forget the conventional courtesies of the House as to put a question to him 


throughout the country calling on their friends to agitate for a fixed duty o 


corn. One of these circulars found its way to Bingley, and a meeting of the | calm, placid, impassible Sir Robert Peel, for once in his life, actually lost his 











those men whom he had excited to a pitch of desperation—he forgot that he’ 
along with other manufacturers had reared and bred them in the parish—he 
cast them off, and they were now in a state of the utmost wretchedness—he 
had left them to “ wander through the day in search of work in a state of mise- 
rable despondency.” 

[Finally Mr. Ferrand shews up the consistency of many of the most influen- 
tial manufactures, whilst alluding to certain causes of distress. } 

During the recess of Parliament he thought it his duty to mark the progress 
of the anti-corn-law league, who were agitating the country with the most vio- 
lent and infamous placards, headed with the words “the base, bloody, and bru- 


were sending forth agitators who were uttering falsehoods still more infamous 
than what were on those placards, and to pay the expense of which they were 
during the past week exposing their wives and daughters at Manchester. (Cries 
of “ oh, oh,” and laughter.) Whilst they were agitating the country, he (Mr. 


They found that since the establishment of the corn laws, within the last twenty 
years, the Messrs. Marshall, ay manufacturers of Leeds, had accumulated a 
ad purchased immense landed estates. [Hear, 

ciple of free trade in this country, but they were erecting large mills in Bel- 
ium. On the 29th of January, 1842, there appeared an advertisement in the 
eds Advertiser which stated that there was a person of great commercial ex- 
poraree in Brussels who was desirous of meeting a partner. The advertiser 
ad a splendid estate of 100 acres of land, which was situated upon the banks 
Dedel, and in one of the most picturesque parts of the country, situated 


er part of the country—that an exact estimate had been made of 


long since retired from trade, 


, | having amassed an enormous fortune ; but so horror struck was he with the 


ruined the manufacturers in Lancashire, he was running his mill night and day. 


- From the Britannia, Feb. 26. 
With one or two exceptions the debate that ran through the week has been 


r | fourth-rate men, and not one really powerful speech has been made. 


“Then why let it drag itself on to Thursday, when it ought to have been 


- | of the few that were needed, to keep up the appearance of counter-argument : 


This cool indifference exasperated them much, and they revenged themselves 


always artfully worded, so that his declining thus piecemeal and disjointedly to 


contempt, for the public. Many times Sir Robert bore this badgering with pa- 
o | tience, perhaps the more so because the individuals creating the annoyance were 


n | dictated by the same spirit, Coming from him, this was too much, and the 


—————— 
od 


sway the House to an extent (we speak not of the influence) rarely produced by 
any speakers but the present premier and Lord Stanley. Mr. Ferrand, howev- 
er, must do much more if he wishes to be anything but the phenomenon of the 
moment. Much of the interest of his recent speeches lies in personalities ; 
much, also, in the manner in which, from his practical knowledge, he has car- 
ried the war, Napoleon-like, into the enemy’s camp. By his exposure too, of 
the frauds in the manufactures, he has really opened a new view of the ques- 
tion—asserting,as he does, that the cessation of demand is inc uence of the 
inferiority of the article supplied, and not from restrictive laws. ‘That portion 
of his speech will lead to much remark both in and out of the House. On 
Thursday night, Mr. Ferrand produced even more effect in exciting the House 
than on the former occasion. ‘The mill-owners were literally cowed by him— 
they seemed so utterly astonished at the desperate vigour of his assault as to 
be left powerless, without a word to reply. 

Colonel Sibthorp contributed his share of the fun. If there be any object 
that gallant gentleman hates more than a Whig, it is a menufacturer. 

the assaults of Mr. Ferrand afforded him the most delicious enjoyment. From 
time to time he leant back, ecstatically, in his seat, and gasped for breath be- 
tween his cheers, as though his sensations were too much even for his capaci 
of enjoyment. But a growing huskiness in the voice of Mr. Ferrand st: 

him with alarm lest his physical power should fail, before the whole process of 
tomahawking was completed. The eccentric colonel was seen to glide from 
his seat and walk stealthily out of the House. Still in the general excitement, . 
he was forgotten, until in a few moments, he emerged from among the crowd 
of members at the bar with—an enormous orange ! which he had just purcha- 
sed at Bellamy’s stand in the corner of the lobby, and which he presented to 
the excited orator with an affectionate earnestness that brought down drown- 
ing laughter from every side. 

After Mr. Ferrand’s speech, the debated relapsed into its wonted dullness. 


THE QUINTUPLE TREATY FOR THE SUPPRES- 
SION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 

Art. I. Their Majesties the Emperor of Austria, King of Hungary and 

Bohemia, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of all the Russias, engage to 

prohibit all trade in slaves, either by their respective subjects, or under their 

respective flags, or by means of capital belonging to their respective subjeets ; 
and to declare such traffic piracy. Their Majesties further declare, that any 

vessel which may attempt to carry on the slave trade shall, by the fact alone, - 
lose all right to the protection of their frag. 

ArT. if In order more completely to accomplish the object of the present 
treaty, the high contracting parties agree by sommon consent, that those of 
their ships of war which shall be provided with special warrants and orders, 
prepared according to the forms of the annex A of the present treaty, may search 
every merchant vessel belonging to any one of the high contracting parties 
which shall, on reasonable grounds, be suspected of being engaged in the traf- 
fic in slaves, or of having been fitted out for that purpose, or of having been en—- 
gaged in the traffic during the voyage in which she shall have been met with by 
the said cruisers ; and that such cruisers may detain, and send, or carry away 
such vessels in order that they may be brought to trial in the manner hereafter 
agreed upon. 

Nevertheless, the abovementioned right of searching the merchant vessel 
of any one or other of the high contracting parties shall be exercised only by 
ships of war whose commanders shall have the rank of captain or that of lieu- 
tenant in the Reyal or Imperial navy, unless the command shall, by reason of 
death or otherwise, have Lecalead upon an officer of inferior rank. The com- 
mander of such ships of war shall be furnished with warrants according to the 
form annexed to the present treaty, under letter A. 

The said mutual right of search shall not be exercised within the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. Moreover, the space within which the exercise of the said right 
shall be confined shall be bounded, on the north, by tie 32d parallel of north 
latitude : on the west, by the eastern coast of America from the point where the 
32d parallel of north latitude strikes that coast, down to the 45th parallel of 
south latitude : on the south, by the 45th parallel of south latitude, from the 
point where that parallel strikes the eastern coast of America to the 80° of long. 
east from the meridian of Greenwich ; and onthe east, by the same degree of 
longitude, from the point where it is intersected by the 45th parallel of south 
latitude up to the coast of India. 

Arr. IIf. Each of the high contracting parties which may choose to em- 
ploy cruisers for the suppression of the slave trade, and to exercise the mutual 
right of search, reserves to itself to fix, according to its own convemience, the 
numberof the ships of war which shall be employed on the service stipulated 
in the second article of the present treaty, as well as the stations on which the 
said ships shall cruise. 

The name of the ships appointed for this purpose, and those of their com: 
manders, shall be communicated by each of the high contracting parties to the 
others ; and they shall reciprocally apprise each other every time that a cruiser 
shall be placed on a station, or shall be recalled thence, in order that the neces- 
sary warrants may be delivered by the Governments authorizing the search, and 
returned to those Governments by the Government which has received them, 
when those warrants shall no longer be necessary for the execution of the pre- 
sent treaty. 




















land and mill-owners, and other persons interested in trade, was held in that |temper! He shot up from his seat instantaneously, his features flushed with 
town, William Ellis, Esq., in the chair. It was then stated that the stocking | anger, and his eye darting a ten-premier-power of rebuke, as, dashing his hand 
and woollen trade carried on in the parish had heen in a most depressed state | down upon the desk, he said, in a voice surcharged with passion, ‘* I will nor 


for the last three or four years ; that such depression had reduced to povert 
and distress great numbers of the working classes, who were wanderin 
through the day in search of work in a state of miserable despondency ; that th 


y | answer questions put to me in this way.” 
g The uncontrollable suddenness of a movement, so unusual in this man of 
is | many trials, produced an electrical effect. It put am end to the evil, then and 


was to be attributed to the corn-laws. The petition, which was of considerable | thereafter. But Sir Robert Peel had no sooner given way to the momentary 
length, contained a vast quantity of the phrases of the Anti-Corn-Law League. | excitement, than he appeared to regret that he had done what was so natural, 


(Laughter.) There were thirteen signatures attached to this petition, one copy 


yet, to his peculiar temperament and views, so beneath a statesman. His tone 


of which was transmitted to the House of Commons, another the House of | immediately softened, and it is not impossible that this little circumstance, 
Lords, and a third to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, to be | coupled with a taunt from Mr. Hawes that no member of the Government had 


used by him in a certain quarter in order to obtain a dissolution of parliament. 
(Laughter.) ‘The chairman of that meeting, had realised a large sum of mo- 


spoken, led Sir Robert to rise on Wednesday night, contrary to his wont, 
which is, if possible, to wind up the debate. His speech, springing as it did 


ney, and purchased a mill, as well as considerable landed property ; and during | from immediate topics started by Mr. Mark Phillips, speaks for itself as to his 


the last three or four years, when the cotton and worsted trade were said to be 
‘in such a depressed state, he had erected one of the largest mills in the coun- 


power of ceply ; but one remark of a personal nature may be made onit. Sir 
Robert Peel’s enemies assert that he has a sensitive pride on the score of his 


try and taken another. The second signature was that of a firm which during | immediate origin—they say that you cannot wound his vanity more than by al- 
the last 25 or 30 years had been running four very large cotton-mills ; they | luding to the wealth acquired by his family in trade. Any one who heard and 


had bought estates worth £18,000 a year. They were possessed of an in- 


saw him then, when saying “ it would be ungrateful and unwise in me to un- 


come of £25,000 a year, and were still proceeding in the purchase of proper- | dervalue the importance of manufacturers to this country,” would have been 


ty, and the accumulation of wealth. ‘The next signature was that of a pe 
son who was a linendraper 30 years ago, but who, during the last three or fot 


years, had purchased one mill and taken two more, which were fitted up with 
power-looms. ‘This person was now carrying on what in Yorkshire was cal!- 


r- | armed at once against this slander. ‘There was in his countenance, voice, and 
ir | bearing, an air of proud acknowledgment which thus became a noble humi- 
lity. 

Except while Mr. Macaulay was delivering his flashy speech, dulness reign- 


ed “a rattling trade.” (Loud laughter.) The fourth on the list was an ope- | ed undisputed lord of the debate, until near its close on Thursday. Then, 


rative paper-maker 12 years ago, but he had, during the last three or four years, 


purchased one of the largest mills in the eounty, some landed estates, kept h 


carriage and pair, and lived in “rattling” style. (Continued laughter.) The | wards with interest. 
fifth signature was that of a manufacturer, who during 20 years had made 
£40,000 or £50,000 in the worsted trade, and during the time that trade was 
so deeply depressed he erected one of the largest cotton mills, and fitted it 


with power-looms. ‘The sixth was a grocer in the town, who had accumula 


ed a very nice income, and educated his family in first-rate style. This 
gentleman happened to be a dissenter, and to prove his hatred of the church he 
had brought up one of his sons to enter it and receive a little of its wool. 
(Laughter.) ‘The next individual on the list three or four years ago purchased 
a very large mill in the parish, and a considerable quantity of land surrounding 
it. ‘The mill was fitted up with power looms, and he also was carrying on a 
“rattling” trade. (Laughter.) Then came the signature of a manufacturer | little effect. 
who had fitted up his mill with power-looms, and that of a person who had 
made a large fortune in trade and then retired from it. The remaining sig- 
natures were those of persons in some degree connected with those parties 
who he had already mentioned. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) He wished this 
was the only matter connected with the letter to which he had referred. But 


Sir Howard Douglas, the new member for Liverpool, made a speech, which, 
is | being his first, was listened to in the beginning with polite attention, and after- 
Military men are not, usually, the most fitted to talk 
about commeive ; but Sir Howard Douglas very soon showed the House that 
in his long services abroad, whether in America, in the Peninsula, or in the 
Ionian Islands, his mind had not confined itself to the barren routine of a sol- 
t- | dier’s duty, but had also been active on subjects important to the welfare of his 
countrymen. Sir Howard is a fine manly looking veteran, of somewhere about 
sixty-six, with silvered hair and iron visage, and a self-possessed, not to say 
bold, bearing and delivery. Apart altogether from any criticism on the. politi- 


a hard thinker and a practically experienced man. It brought up the noted 
Mr. Cobden, who on this occasion belied his general repute. e produced 
His speech was carefully worded, not for the House, but for the 
multitudes in the manufacturing districts. Once or twice he presumed to threat- 
en, but was instantly put down. His manner of utterance was deliberate and 
measured, every sentence being evidently calculated upon, not for its imme- 
diate effect upon the House or the argument, but for how it would look and 
read in the newspapers, and how far it would go to foment antagonism between 


he would now mention a fact which would prevent hon. members from crying | classes in the country 


“hear, hear,” so readily. The chairman of that meeting, the man who pla- 
carded the parish of Bingley with these resolutions, pomting out the landed 
proprietors as the persons who had brought misery and distress on the work- | working classes. 
people; this man, at the time he occupied the chair, was on the point of ta- | wards Parliamentary eminence. 


king a mill. (Loud Laughter.) Soon afterwards that mill was fitted v 


with power-looms. But did that gentleman go into the market-place and say 
to the people, “ Why stand ye idle all the day long? Why eat ye the bread 


of idleness? Why do you not come into my mill and work!” He did not 
that, but he went into the county of Lancaster, where that infamous const 


racy existed between the poor law commissioners and the cotton spinners for 
the purpose of equalising wages, and reducing the 10 per cent. that had 
been advanced upon the wages of the poor weavers. He went there and 


picked up a large number of poor families,who had been reduced to such a state 
misery and distress by their former employers that they were glad to eat the 


§ 


hear.) 


t Binge off their dunghills—he brought these poor people down tothe town |a stop to 
of Bingley to amass another fortune from their sinewsin another mill. (Hear, 
He forgot the claims of the working classes of Bingley—he forgot 


But quite a new element of discord was flung into the debate bythe rising 
of Mr. Ferzand, the self-styled Conservative champion in Parliament of the 
This gentleman has already advanced one step to- 
He has produced a sensation, and made every 
ip | One inquire who and what he is. He has done more; he has shown a power 

and energy, a freshness and boldness of style, and a fearless indifference to all 
restraints of personal diffidence, that have startled the House out of that langour 
Jo | which has long marked the enervation and decline of senatorial speaking. [f 
»i- | his thoughts and his manner are not remarkable for polish, they possess at least 
the novelty and charm of palpable earnestness and sincerity. It is really ex- 
citing and amusing in the extreme to see how he will keep the House in an up 
roar—carry it with him, not provoke it against him—during a speech of per- 
of | haps an hour or more, filled with topics that, coming from a member of less ta- 
ir | lent, singularity, and physical energy, would instantly be laughed away and put 
But his extraordinary watchfulness of every movement of his ene- 

my, and the aptitude and occasional crushing power of his interlocutory hits, 
keep the attention of all parties perpetually alive, and thus enable him really to 














Art. IV. Immediately after the Government which employs the cruisers 
shall have notified to the Govahiaine: which is to authorize the search the num- 
ber and the names of the cruisers which it intends to employ, the warrants au- 
thorizing the search shall be made out according to the form annexed to the 
present éreaty, under letter A, and shall be delivered by the Government 
which authorizes the search to the Government which employs the cruiser. 

In no case shall the mutual right of search be exercised upon the ships of 
war of the high contracting parties. 

The high contracting parties shall agree upon a particular signal, to be 
used exclusively by those cruisers which shall be invested with the right of 
search. 

Art. V. The cruisers of the high contracting parties authorized to exer- 
cise the right of search and detention in execution of the present treaty shall 
conform themselves strictly to the instructions annexed to the said treaty ; un- 
der letter B, in all that relates to the formalities of the search and of the dé 
tention, as well asto the measures to be taken, in order that the vessels sus- 
pected of having been employed in the traffic may be delivered overto the 
competent tribunals. , ‘ . 

The high contracting parties reserve to themselves the right of making im 
these instructions by acommon consent, such alterations as circumstances may 
render necessary. 

The cruisers of the high contracting parties shall mutually afford to exch: 
other assistance in all cases when it may be useful that they should act im 
concert. 

Art. VI. Whenever a merchant vessel, sailing under the flag of one of the 
high contracting parties, shall have been detained by a cruiser of the other, 
duly authorized to that effect,conformably-to the provisions of the present treaty, 
such merchant vessel, as well as the master, the crew, the cargo, and the slaves 
who may be on board, shall be brought into such place as the high contracting 
parties shall have respectively designated for that purpose, and they shall be 
delivered over to the authorities appointed with that view by the Government 
within whose possessions such place is situated, in order that proceedings may 
be had with respect to them before the competent tribunals in the manner here- 
after specified. 

When the commanderof the cruiser thall not think fit to undertake himself 
the bringing in and the delivery up of the detained vessel, he shall intrust that 


cal merits of his speech, it was praiseworthy as the palpably sincere opinion of | duty to an officer of the rank of lieutenant in the Royal or Imperial navy, ox 


at least to the officer who shall at the time be the third in authority on beard 
the detaining ship. : , 

Arr. VII. If the commander of a cruiser of one of the high contracting 
parties should have reason to suspect that a merchant vessel sailing under the 
convov of, or in company with, a ship of war of one of the other contraeting 
parties, has been engaged in the slave trade, or has been fitted out for that 
trade, he shall make known his suspicions to the commander of the ship of war, 
who shall proceed alone to search the suspected vessel ; and in case the last- 
mentioned commander should ascertain that the suspicion is well founded, he 
shall cause the vessel, as well as the master, the crew, the cargo, and the slaves 
who may be on board, to be taken into a port belonging to the nation of the de~ 
tained vessel, to be there proceeded against before the competent tribunals, m 
the manner hereafter directed. 

Arr. VIII. As soon as a merchant vessel, detained, and sent in for adjudi- 
cation, shall arrive at the port to which she is to be carried in conformity withs 
annex B to the present treaty, the eommander of the cruiser which shalt 
have detained her, or the officer appointed to bring her im, shall deliver to the 
authorities appointed for that purpose a copy, signed by himself, of all the lists, 
declarations.and other documents specified in the instructions annexed to the pre- 
sent treaty,under letter B ; and the said authorities shall proceed,m consequence, 
to the search of the detained vessel, and of her cargo, as also to an inspection 
of hererew, and of the slaves who may be on board, after having previously gi- 
ven notice of the time of such search and inspection to the commander of the 
cruiser, or to the officer who shall have brought in the vessel, in order that he 
or some person whom he may appoint to represent him, may be presev® 
thereat 
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A minute of these ings shall be drawn up in duplicate, which shall 
be signed by the persons who shall have taken part in, or who shall have been 
present at, the same ; and one of those documents shall be delivered to the 
commander of the cruiser, or to the officer appointed by him to bring in the de- 
tained vessel. ; 

Art. IX. Every merchant vessel of any one or other of the five nations, 
which shall be searched and detained in virtue of the provisions of the present 
treaty, shall, unless proof be given to the contrary, be deemed to have been en- 

d in the slave trade, or to have been fitted out for that traffic, if in 
the fitting, in the equipment, or on board the said vessel during the voyage in 
which she was detained, there shall be found to have been one of the articles 
hereafter specified, that is to say— 

1. Hatches with open gratings, instead of the close hatches which are used 
in merchant vessels. 

2. Divisions or bulk-heads, in the hold or on deck, in greater number than 
are necessary for vessels engaged in lawful trade. 

3. Spare plank fitted for being laid down as a second or slave-deck. 

4. Shackles, bolts, or handcuffs. = 

5. A larger quantity of water, in casks or in tanks, than is requisite for the 
consumption of the crew of such merchant vessel. 

6. Anextraordinary number of water-casks, or of other receptacles for hold- 
ing liquid, unless the master shall produce a certificate from the custom-house 
at the place from which he cleared outwards, stating that sufficient security had 
been given by the owners of such vessel that such extra number of casks or of 
other receptacles should only be used to hold palm-oil, or for other purposes of 
iawful commerce. 7" 

7. A greater quantity of mess-tubs or kids than are requisite for the use of 
the crew of such merchant vessel. 

8. A boiler, or other cooking apparatus, of an unusual size, and larger, or 
capable of being made larger, than requisite for the use of the crew of such 
merchant vessel ; or more than one boiler, or other cooking apparatus, of the 
ordinary size. : 

9. An extraordinary quantity of rice, of the flour of Brazil manioc, or cassa- 
da, commonly called farina, or of maize, or of Indian corn, or any other article 
of food whatever, beyond the probable wants of the crew ; unless such quan- 
tity of rice, farina, maize, Indian corn, or any other article of food, should be 
entered on the manifest, as forming part of the trading cargo of the vessel. 

10. A quantity of mats or matting greater than is necessary for the use of 
such merchant vessel, unless such mats or matting be entered on the manifest 
as forming part of the cargo. 

If it is established that one or more of the articles above specified are on 
board, or have been on board during the voyage in which the vessel was cap- 
tured, that fact shall be considered as prima facie evidence that the vessel was 

employed in the traffic ; she shall in consequence be condemned, and declared 
lawful prize, unless the master or the owners shall furnish clear and incontro- 
vertible evidence proving to the satisfaction of the tribunal that at the time of 
her detention or capture the vessel was employed in a lawful undertaking ; and 
that such of the ufferent articles above specified as were found on board 
at the time of detention or which might have been embarked during the voy- 
aze on which she was engaged when she was captured, were indispensable 
for the accomplishment of the lawful object of her voyage. 

Art. X. Proceedings shall be immediately taken against the vessel detained, 
as above stated, her master, her crew, and her cargo, before the competent tri- 
bunals of the country to which she belongs; and they shall be tried and ad- 
judged according to the established forms and laws in force in that country ; 
and if it results from the proceedings that the said vessel was employed in the 
slave trade, or fitted out for that traffic, the vessel, her fittings, and her cargo 
of merchandise, shall be confiscated ; and the master, the crew, and their ac- 
complices, shall be dealt with conformably to the laws by which they shall have 
been tried. 

In case of confiscation, the proceeds of the sale of the aforesaid vessel shall, 
within the space of six months, reckoning from the date of the sale, be placed 
at the disposal of the Government of the country to which the ship which made 
the capture belongs, in order to be employed in conformity with the laws of 
that country. 

Arr. X!. If any one of the articles specified in Art. IX. of the present 
treaty is found on board a merchant vessel, or if it is proved to have been on 
board of her during the voyage in which she was captured, no compensation 
for losses, damages, or expenses, consequent upon the detention of such vessel, 
shall in any case be granted, either to the master, or to the owner, or to any 
other person interested in the equipment or in the lading, even though a sen- 
tence of condemnation should not have been pronounced against the vessel, as 
a consequence of her detention. 

Art. XII. In all cases in which a vessel shall have been detained in con- 
formity with the present treaty, as having been employed in the slave trade, or 
fitted out for that traffic, and shall, in consequence, have been tried and confis- 
cated, the Government of the cruiser which shall have made the capture, or the 
Government whose tribunal shall have condemned the vessel, may pur- 
chase the condemned vessel for the service of its Royal Navy, at the price fix- 
ed by a competent person, selected for that purpose by the said tribunal. The 
Government whose cruiser shal! have made the capture shall have a right 
of preference in the purchasé of the vessel. But if the condemned vessel 
should not be purchased in the manner above pointed out, she shall be wholly 
broken up immediately after the sentence of confiscation, and sold in separate 
portions after having been broken up. 


Arr. XIII. When by the sentence of the competent tribunal it shall have 
been ascertained that a merchant vessel detained in virtue of the present treaty 
was not engaged in the slave trade, and was not fitted out for that traffic, she 
shall be restored to the lawful owner or owners. And if in the course of the 
proceedings, it shall have been proved that the vessel was searched and detain- 
ed illegally, or without sufficient cause of suspicion ; or that the search and de- 
tention were attended with abuse or vexation, the commander of the cruiser or 
the officer who shall have boarded the said vessel, or the officer who shall have 
been intrusted with bringing her in, and under whose authority, according to 
the nature of the case, the abuse or vexation shall have occurred, 
shall be liable in costs and damages to the masters and the owners of the ves- 
sel and of the cargo. 

These costs and damages may be awarded by the tribunal before which the 
pecs against the detained vessel, her master, crew, and cargo, shall 

ve been instituted, and the Government of the country to which the officer 
who shall have given occasion for such award shall belong, shall pay the amount 
of the said costs and damages within the period of six months from the date of 
the sentence, when the sentence shall have been pronounced by a tribunal sit- 
ting in Europe ; and within the period of one year when the trial shall have 
taken place out of Europe. 

Arr. XIV. When in the search or detention of a merchant vessel effected 
an virtue of the present treaty any abuse or vexation shall have been commit- 
ted, and when the vessel shal! not have been delivered over to the jurisdiction 
of her own nation, the master shall make a declaration upon oath of the abuses 
or vexations of which he shall have to complain, as well as of the costs and 
damages to which he shall lay claim ; and such declaration shall be made be- 

fore the competent authorities of the first port of his own country at which he 
shall arrive, or before the consular agent of his own nation at a foreign port, 
if the vessel shall in the first instance touch at a foreign port where there is 
such an agent. 
This declaration shall be verified by means of an examination upon oath of 








rank which he holds in the navy of his country, the name of the commander 


proceedings lawful, the officer shail certify upon the log-book of the vessel 
that the visit took place in virtue of the special orders above-mentioned ; and 


gaged in the slave trade, or has been fitted out for that traffic, or has been en- 
gaged in that traffic during the voyage in which she is met with by the cruiser ; 
an 


shall sign this list and the duplicate, adding, after his own name, his rank in the 






B. Instructions for the cruisers of the naval forces employed in virtue of the 
present treaty, for the suppression of the slave trade. 

Art. XIX. The present treaty, consisting of 19 articles, shall be ratified, 
and the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged at London at the expiration of 
two months from this date, or sooner if possible. 

In witness whereof, the respective plenipotentiaries have signed the pre- 
sent treaty, in English and French, and hove thereunto affixed the seal of their 
arms. 

Done at London, the 20th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1841. 
ABERDEEN. Kotter. Sr. AuLatrre. 
ScHLEINIRz. Brunow. 


Annex —Instructions to Cruisers. 

1. Whenever a merchant vessel belonging to, or bearing the flag of, any 
one of the high contracting parties, shall be visited by a cruiser of any one of 
the other high contracting parties, the officer commanding the cruiser shall, 
before he proceeds to visit the said vessel, exhibit to the master of such ves- 
sel the special orders which confer upon him by exception the right to visit 
her; and he shall deliver to such master a certificate, signed by himself, spe- 
cifying his rank in the navy of his country, and the name of the ship which 
he commands, and declaring that the only object of his visit is to ascertain 
whether the vessel is engaged in the slave trade, or is fitted out for the pur- 
pose of such traffic, or has been engaged in that traffic during the voyage, in 
which she has been met with by the said cruizer. When the visit is made by 
an officer of the cruiser other than her commander, such officer shall not be 
under the rank of lieutenant in the navy; unless he be the officer who at the time 
is second in command of the ship by which the visit is made; and in this case,such 
officer shall exhibit to the master of the merchant vessel a copy of the special 
orders above mentioned, signed by the commander of the cruiser; and shall 
likewise deliver to such master a certificate, signed by himself. specifying the 


under whose orders he is acting, the name of the cruiser to which he belongs, | 
and the object of his visit as heretofore recited. : 
If it shall be ascertained by the visit that the ship’s papers are regular,and her 


when these formalities shall have been completed the vessel shall be permitted 
to continue her course. 

"2. If, in consequence of the visit, the officer commanding the cruiser shall be 
of opinion that there are sufficient grounds for believing that the vessel is en- 


if he shall in consequence determine to detain her, and to have her deliver- 
ed up to the jurisdiction of the competent authorities, he shall forthwith cause 
a list to be made out, in duplicate, of all the papers found on board, and he 


navy, and the name of the vessel under his command. 

He shall, in like manner, make out and sign, in duplicate,a declaration,stating 
the place and time of the detention, the name of the vessel, and that of her 
master, the names of the persons composing her crew, and the number and 
condition of the slaves found on board. 

This declaration shall further contain an exact description of the state of the 
vessel and her cargo. 

3. The commander of the cruiser shall, without delay, carry or send the de- 
tained vessel, with master, crew, passengers, cargo, and the slaves found on 
board, to one of the ports hereinafter specified, in order that proceedings may 
be instituted in regard to them, conformably to the laws of the country under 
whose flag the vessel is sailing ; and he shall deliver the same to the compe- 
tent authorities, or to the persons who shall have been specially appointed for 
that purpose by the Government to whom such port shall belong. ’ 

4. No person whatever shall be taken out of the detained vessel ; nor shall 
any part of her cargo, nor any of the slaves found on board, be removed from 
her, until after such vessel shali have been delivered over to the authorities of her 
own nation ; unless the removal of the whole or part of the crew, or of the 
slaves found on board, shall be deemed necessary, either for the preservation | 
of their lives, or from any other consideration of humanity, or for the safety of 
the persons who shall be charged with the navigation of the vessel after her 
detention. In any such case, the commander of the cruiser, or the ,officer ap- 
pointed to bring in the detained vessel, shall make a declaration of such remo- 
val, in which he shall specify the reasons for the same ; and the masters, sail- 
ors, passengers, or slaves so removed, shall be carried to the same port as the | 
vessel and her cargo, and they shall be received in the same manner as the ves- 
sel, agreeably to the regulations hereinafter set forth. 

Provided always, that nothing in this paragraph shall be understood as ap- 
plying to slaves found on board of Austrian, Prussian, or Russian vessels ; 
but such slaves shall not be disposed of as is specified in the following para- 
graphs. 

5. All Austrian vessels which shall be detained on the stations of America, 
or Africa, by the cruisers of the other contracting parties, shall be carried and 
delivered up to the Austrian jurisdiction at Trieste. 

But if slaves shall be found on board any such Austrian vessel at the time of 
her detention, the vessel shall, in the first instance, be sent to deposit the slaves 
at that port to which she would have been taken for adjudication if she had 
teen sailing under the English or French flag. The vessel shall afterwards be 





| 


above stipulated. 

All French vessels which shall be detained on the western coast of Africa by 
cruisers of the other contracting parties shall be carried and delivered up to the 
i'rench jurisdiction at Goree. 

All French vessels which shall be detained on the eastern coast of Africa by 
the cruisers of the other contracting parties shall be carried and delivered up to 
the French jurisdiction at the Isle of Bourbon. 

All French vessels which shall be detained on the coast of America, to the 
southward of the 10th degree of north latitude, by the cruisers of the other 
contracting parties, shall be carried and delivered up to the French jurisdiction 
at Cayenne. . 

All French vessels which shall be detained in the West Indies, or on the 
coast of America to the northward of the 10th degree of north latitude, by the 
cruisers of the other contracting parties, shall be carried and delivered up to 
the French jurisdiction at Martinique. 

All British vessels which shall be detained on the western coast of Africa by 
the cruisers of the other contracting parties, shall be carried and delivered up 
to the British jurisdiction at Bathurst on the river Gambia. 

All British vessels which shall be detained on the eastern coast of Africa by 
the cruisers of the other contracting parties, shall be carried and delivered up 
to the British jurisdiction at the Cape of Good Hope. 

All British vessels which shall be detained on the coast of America by the 
cruisers of the other contracting parties shall be carried and delivered up to 
the British jurisdiction at the colony of Demerara or at Port Royal, in Jamaica, 
according as the commander of the cruisers may think most convenient. 

All British vessels which shall be detained in the West Indies by the cruisers 
of the other contracting parties shall be carried and delivered up to the British 
jurisdiction at Port Royal, in Jamaica. 

All Prussian vessels which shall be detained on the stations of Ameiica or 
Africa, by the cruisers of the other contracting parties shall be carried and de- 
livered up to the Prussian jurisdiction at Stettin. 

But if slaves shall be found on board any such Prussian vessel at the time of 








the principal persons amongst the crew or the passengers who shall have wit- 
nessed the search or detention ; and a formal statement of the whole shall be 
drawn up, two copies whereof shall be delivered io the master, who shall for- 
ward one of them to his Government, in support of his claim for costs and 
damages. 

It is understeod, that if any circumstance beyond control shall prevent 
the master from making his declaration, it may be made by the owner 
of the vessel, or by any other person interested in the equipment or in the 
lading of the vessel. 

On a copy of the formal statement above-mentioned béing officially trans- 
mitted to it, the Government of the country to which the officer to whom the 
abuses or vexations shall be imputed shall belong, shall forthwith institute an 
inquiry ; and if the validity of the complaint shall be ascertained, that Govern- 
ment shall cause to be paid to the master or the owner, or to any other person 


interested in the equipment or lading of the molested vessel, the amount of 


<osts and damages which shall be due to him, 


Art. XV. The high contracting parties engage reciprocally to communicate 
to each other, when asked to do so, and without expense, copies of the pro- 
ceedings instituted, and of the judgments given, relative te vessels searched or 
detained in execution of the provisions of this treaty. 

Art. XVI. The high contracting parties agree to insure the immediate free- 
dom of all the slaves who shall be found on board vessels detained and con- 
demned in virtue of the stipulations of the present treaty. 

Arr. XVII. The high contracting parties agree to invite the maritime Powers 
of Europe which have not yet concluded treaties for the abolition of the slave 
trade to accede to the present treaty. 

Arr. XVIII. The acts or instruments annexed to the present treaty, and 


which it is mutually agreed to consider as forming an integral part thereof, are 
the following : 


her detention, the vessel shall, in the first instance, be sent to deposite the slaves 
at that port to which she would have been taken for adjudication if she had 
been sailing under the English or French flag. The vessel shall afterwards be 
sent on, and shall be delivered upto the Prussian jurisdiction at Stettin as above 
stipulated. 

All Russian vessels which shall be detained on the stations of America or 
Africa by the cruisers of the other contracting parties shall be carried and de- 
livered up to the Russian jurisdiction at Cronstadt or at Reval, according as 
the season of the year may allow the one or the other of those ports to be 
reached. 

But if slaves shall be found on board any such Russian vessel at the time of 
her detention, the vessel shall, in the first instance, be sent to deposit the slaves 
at that port to which she would have been taken for adjudication if she had 
been sailing under the English or French flag. The vessel shall afterwards be 
sent on, and shall be delivered up to the Russian jurisdiction at Cronstadt, or at 
Reval, as above stipulated. 

6. As soon as a merchant vessel, which shall have been detained as aforesaid 
shall arrive at one of the ports or places above mentioned, the commander of 
the cruiser, or the officer appointed to bring in such detained vessel, shall forth- 
with deliver to the authorities duly appointed for that purpose by the Govern- 
ment within whose territory such port or place shall be, the vessel and her car- 
go, together with the master, crew, passengers, and slaves found on board, and 
also the papers which shall have been seized on board the vessel, and one of 
the duplicate lists of the said papers, retaining the other in his own possession. 
Such officer shall at the same time deliver to the said authorities one of the 
original declarations, as herein before specified, adding thereto a statement of 
any changes which may have taken place from the time of the detention of the 
vessel to that of the delivery, as well as a copy of the statement of any remo- 
vals which may have taken place, as above provided for. 

In delivering over these several documents the officer shall make, in writing 


A. Forms of warrants of authorization, and of orders for the guidance of | and on oath, an attestation of the truth. 


the cruisers of each nation, in the searches and detentions to be made in virtue 
ef the present treaty 








| Madison, Adams, Pinckney, Jay and their associates. 


sent on, and shall be delivered up to the Austrian jurisdiction at Trieste, as | 


$o suspect that a merchant vessel sailing under convoy of, or in company with, 
® ship of war of any one of the other contracting parties, is engaged in the 
slave trade, or has been fitted out for the purpose of that traffic, or has been en- 
gaged in the traffic in slaves during the voyage in which she is met with by the 
said cruiser, he shall confine himself to communicating his suspicions to the 
commander of the ship of war; and he shall leave it to the latter to proceed 
alone to visit the suspected vessel, and to deliver her up to the jurisdiction of 
her own country, if there be cause for doing so. 

8. By Article IV. of the treaty, it is stipulated, that in no case shall the 
mutual right of visit be exercised upon ships of war of the high contracting 
parties. 

It is agreed that this exception shall apply equally to vessels of the Russian- 
American Company, which, being commanded by officers of the Imperial navy, 
are authorized by the Imperial Government to carry a flag which distinguishes 
them from the merchant navy, and are armed and equipped similarly to tran- 
sports of war. 

It is further understood that the said vessels shall be furnished with a Russian 
patent, which shall prove their origin and destination. The form of this patent, 
shall be drawn up by common consent. It is agreed that this patent, when is- 
sued by the competent authority in Russia, shall be countersigned at St. Peters- 
burgh by the consulates of Great Britain and France. 

9. In the 3d clause of article 9 of the treaty it is stipulated that, failing proof 
to the contrary, a vessel shall be presumed to be engaged in the slave trade, if 
there be found on board spare plank fitted for being Taid down as a second or 
slave deck. 

In order to prevent any abuse which might arise from an arbitrary interpreta§ 
tion of this clause, it is especially recommended to the cruisers not to apply it 
to Austrian, Prussian, or Russian vessels employed in the timber trade, whose 
manifests shall prove that the planks and joists which they have, or have had, 
on board are, or were, a part of their cargo for trade. 

Therefore, in order not to harass lawful commerce, cruisers are ex ressly en 
joined only to act upon the stipulations contained in the 3d clause of article 9, 
when there shall be on board the vessel visited spare plank evidently destined 
to form a slave-deck. i 

The undersigned plenipotentiaries have agreed, in conformity with the 18th 
article of the treaty signed by them this day, that these Instructions shall be 
annexed to the treaty signed this day between Great Britain, Austria, France, 
Prussia, and Russia, for the suppression of the African slave trade, and shall 
be considered as an integral part of that treaty. 

In witness whereof, the plenipotentiaries of the high contracting parties have 
signed this annex, and have thereunto affixed the seal of their arms. 

Done at London, the 20th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1841. 

ABERDEEN, Sr. AvuLarre, Brunow. 
Kouuer, ScHLEINITZ, 








LORD ASHBURTON. 


We have been requested to copy the following brief, but comprehensive 
memoir from the New York Evening Post. 


Lord Ashburton is the second son of Sir Francis Baring, descended from an 
old family long established in Devonshire. At an early age he associated with 
the house of Hope & Co., of Amsterdam. In 1796 he came to America; in 
1798 he married the eldest daughter of Mr. Bingham, whose political position 
as a Senator of the United States, and whose elegant hospitality brought Mr. 
Baring into constant intercourse with not only the most distinguished men of 
this country, but with the most important personages of Europe, who visited 
America. Mr. Bingham’s house, embellished by his graceful and elegant wife, 
was the resort of the intellectual spirits of the day, and the asylum of some of 
the French nobility, who had fied from the persecution of Robespierre. Here 
Mr. Baring became acquainted with the Duke of Orleans, (the present King of 


| the French) with Talleyrand, Volney, and the Diplomatic agents of foreign 


states, and was frequently thrown into converse with Washington, Hamilton, 
His habits of inquiry, 
and his natural sagacity, could not fail, at that eventful period, to stimulate 
him in the pursuit of knowledge, which has been manifested throughout his 
useful career. 

His early pursuits led him to inquire into the commercial relations and the 
important connection of the United States with the European trade, whilst ex- 
citement produced by the volcanic commotions of France, threatening des- 
truction to all the established governments of Europe, made the constitution of 
our republic a theme of animated discussion among the politicians with whom 
he was then associated. 

No Englishman, at that time, could have been more advantageously situated, 
nor could one, at any time, have had greater opportunities and facilities of 
estimating the powers of the federal government, or the jealousies of the state 
right’s party, whose name, anti-federalists, designated their determination and 
views. After having resided five or six years in Philadelphia, he returned with 
Mr. Bingham and his family to England, and became a partner in his father’s 
house (of trade) which then, or soon after, was composed of Sir Francis Baring 
and his sons, Thomas Baring, Alexander Baring, Henry Baring, and his son- 
in-law, Mr. Wall. f 

Sir Francis Baring retired ; Thomas, now Sir Thomas, followed some time 
after; and Henry Baring next made way for Lord Ashburton’s second son, 
Francis, Mr. Mildmay, who had married one of Lord Ashburton’s daughters, 
Thomas and John Baring, sons of Sir Thomas Baring, Mr. Bates, and other 
persons, associated under the firm of ‘Baring, Brothers & Co.” On 
the first of January, 1831, Alexander Baring, now Lord Ashburton, withdrew 
entirely from the firm, leaving his son, Francis Baring, not less distinguished 
than himself for intellect, at the head of the establishment. Since that day, 
Lord Ashburton has neither directly or indirectly interfered with the affairs of 
that house. The wealth, intelligence, good conduct and tact of the Baring 
family, very soon gave them importance in the county where Sir Francis Baring 
and some of his sons had purchased large estates. Lord Ashburton, having 
obtained a seat in Parliament, nearly forty years since, very soon attracted at- 
tention, by the acuteness of his remarks and the depth of his research, in all 
| questions connected with common and political economy. He was neither grace- 
ful in his manner, nor was he, at ¢hat time, fluent in his speech, yet he was 
always heard with attention, and never sat down without the consolation of 
knowing that his matter had commanded respect. He was at the head of a 
house, which probably through his connection with that of ‘* Hope's,” had be- 
come the banking house for national loans. 

He devoted himself assiduously to his business, and labored, successfully, as 





7. If the commander of a cruiser of one of the high contracting parties, who 
shall be duly furnished with the aforesaid special instructions, shall have reason ‘ to pass his life; by his acquaintance with the old subjects of contention, (the 


a committee-man in Parliament, throughout the discussions on the bullion ques- 
| tion, and those of finance ; but viewing properly the interests of his own coun- 
try, he found time to write an adroit reply to various attacks made upon 
America, vigorously ovegthrowing “Stephens,” our vindictive assailant under 
| the title of ‘* War in Disguise.” 
| His father had formed close intimacies with Lord Lansdowne, and many per 
| sons of distinction about the court, who sought him as an interesting and well- 
informed companion, upon who they could call for advice upon all subjects of 
colonial or commerial poliay, with perfect reliance upon his soundnes and good 
faith. Mr. Baring continued his imtercourse with the friends of his father, 
mingling them at his table with many of the wits and the most agreeable lite- 
tary men of the time. 

He certainly is not destitute of ambition, and though very carly a strenuous 
whig, saw plainly that power in Great Britain could be attained only by the 
possession of land. He invested his capital with his accustomed sagacity in 
landed estates, which are scattered in various counties, and abstained, it is be- 
lieved, from all speculations in stocks after he had withdrawn from the firm. 
His influence has proceeded from causes which, in Great Britain, bave seldom 
failed to advance a man to the peerage whose useful life had never given 
| ground for reproach. His connection with Talleyrand in this country, his re- 
| fined liberality towards certain French refugees in his own, may have brought 
| him immediately into the view of certain cabinets on the continent, when great 
| fiscal operations were to be discussed, enabling him, after the peace 1815, to 

promote the interests of Europe, and to advance his own. 
| Some of the English journals have asserted that ‘ne is one of the largest 
landholders, and one of the largest householders in Pennsylvania, and that he 
is deeply concerned in state stocks. That his mission cannot fail to have in- 
fluence upon the monied relations of this country ; that his personal connexion 
with America, must operate favourably in healing our wounds, and that his 
resence at Washington, will therefore lead probably to a favourable result.” 
sam this speculation many of the American journalists have founded an opi- 
nion “that he is coming out to bribe us, to spring a mine at Washington to 
annihilate state rights, and establish a code subservient to a junto of bankers, 
| who have put forth a circular expressing their own wants.” . 

He does not own one acre of land in Pennsylvania, and never possessed any 
house but the one in which he lived. His wife derived a good American estate 
from her father, which was settled upon her children, and of this property he 
| has never been brought to think with sufficient attention to enable his co-trus 
tees to act with effect. His utter disregard of the American property is so no- 
torious among all who have had any thing to do with his affairs, as to become 
even a matter of joke. ; 

Lord Ashburton is admirably fitted for this mission by his calmness ; by his 
knowledge of all the matters in dispute; by his personal acquaintance with 
some of the individuals with whom he is to negociate ; by his ties, through his 
children and his wife, who were born in our land; by his feeling for our 
country, in which, he has been heard to say, he should have been contented 
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right of search, the neutrality of our flag, the question of blockade,) involved 
in the discussions in which he triumphed as a peace-maker in the reply to “« W: 
in Disguise ;” and, above all, by his patriotism as a Briton. M. 


LATER FROM ENGLAND. 
The packet ship Montreal, Capt. Tinker, arrived on Thursday from London 
via Portsmouth, which port she left on the 7th of March. We have London 
dates to the 5th and Portsmouth to the 7th, the day of her sailing. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 

The House of Commons was engaged—March 3—upon a subject connected 
with the Exchequer bill frauds. The proposition before the House was to a 

int a commission for the investigation of all the circumstances attending the 
issue and circulation of the fraudulent bills; the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
alleging that there were many suspicious matters which ought to have put the 

ies who advanced money on the bills upon their guard,such as high and unu- 
sual offers of interest and the like. He advised that until this investigation 
had been made the House should give no assurance respecting compensation 
to the holders of the fraudulent bills. After some discussion the proposition 
was adopted and leave given to bring in a bill for the appointment of a com- 
mission. 

March 4, in the House of Lords, the Earl of Clarendon asked for informa- 
tion respecting the conspiracy said to be maturing in Spain, for the overthrow 
and assassination of the Regent Espartero. 

The Earl of Aberdeen said there was such a plot in progress, but it was 
known in all its movements to the Spanish Government and would be met with 
efficiency. Assurances had been received fromthe French Government that it 
took no part in the conspiracy, and that measures would be taken tu remove all 
suspicious persons from the frontier and prevent others from going thither. He 
did not think there was any concert of action between the conspirators and the 
adherents of Don Carlos ; and he assured the House that the British Govern- 
ment would take all proper and necessary steps to help the Government of 
Spain in putting down insurrection. 

. In the House of Commons official notice was given that the return of 
Mr. Gregory, from Dublin where he defeated Lord Morpeth, would be con- 
tested. 

After a conversation between Sir R. Peel and Sir C. Napier on corn imports 
from America. 

Sir C. Napier moved for a return of the number of vessels laden with corn 
which had arrived from America, from the Ist of January, 1841, to the Ist of 
January, 1842, at the port of Liverpool ; and also a return of the number of 
days occupied by each in the voyage. 

Sir R. Peel immediately laid the returns on the table amidst considerable 
laughter. 

Sir Robert Peel’s now corn bill was then brought in and read a first time. 
On moving its second reading he stated that he proposed its coming into ope- 
ration upon the determination of the first six weeks’ averages after its pas- 
sage. Wednesday the 9th was assigned for the second reading, Lord John 
Russell giving notice that he should then take the sense of the House upon 
the measure. 

Sir Robert Peel intimated that he should announce his financial and commer- 
cial measures on Friday the 11th. 

The House then resolved itself into a committee of supply, and 

Mr. S. Herbert brought forward the navy estimates. He states that the 
number of ships in commission would be, probably, slightly reduced, but he 
should not propose any decrease in the number of seamen; by which means 
the government would be enabled to send the ships to sea in the most perfect 
state of equipment. The estimates differed a little from those of last year, 
there being in some departments a decrease, and in others, a small additional 
expense had been incurred in providing securities against fire in the dockyards, 
and in another by carrying out the contract of the Halifax line of steamers. 
In fact a large sum that came under the head of naval expenses might more 
strictly come under the head of Post office expenses. The honourable gen- 
tleman concluded by moving that 43,000 men be voted for the service of the 
ensuing year. 

The bank of Messrs. Wigney & Co.,for forty years the most eminent banking 
establishment at Brighton, stopped payment on the 5th of March. 

The Hampshire Standard of the 9th says that the Selina has been captured 
on the coast of Africa and sent in charge of an officer to England. The captain 
of the Selina jumped overboard after his vessel had been eaptured 





naseintialatiien 
HOGAN’S EXAMINATION. 
From the Rochester Democrat of Tuesday. 

The Court met at 11 o’clock on Monday morning. Dr. McKenzie was re- 
introduced to prove the signature to a certain letter which was produced. The 
letter was directed to the Doctor, and bore date the 28th of February last 
The Court refused to receive it as testimony, as it related principally to pri- 
vate matters. The burden of the document was, that the writer was about 
coming to this state for the purpose of getting married, and hoped he might 
not be apprehended, as it would necessarily postpone the consummation of that 
desired event ! 

The prosecution here rested, and the defence believing, very properly, that 
no witnesses on their part were needed, the summing up was immediately com- 
menced, and occupied some two orthree hours. ‘The counsel for the prisoner, 
(Messrs. Chapin and Gilbert,) moved his discharge on the following grounds, 
which were ably urged at some length : ; 

Ist. That it had not been proved that Durfee was on board the Caroline on 
the night of her destruction. 

2d. That if on board, and killed during the attack, it had not been proved 
that the act was committed by the attacking party, or ensued from carrying out 
the original design. , y 

3d. That the confession of the prisoner, as given by Dr. McKenzie, which 
alone connected him with the transaction, made out merely a circumstantial case, 
which was reconcilable with his innocence. : 

4th. That no Court ought to hold a prisoner to answer for a crime, unless 
the proof on his examination be sufficiently conclusive to authorize a jury in 
convicting him. ‘ ; 

Sth. That such proof had not been adduced on this examination 

The Court took the matter under advisement, and will make public their de- 
cision at 9 o'clock this (‘Tuesday) morning. We believe, however, that the af- 
fair will end as we have ever supposed it would, in the acquittal of the prisoner. 
We regard it as being a humbug from the beginning, and, we doubt not, it will 
end as such. 

We view it in no other light than as having been got up by certain “ Pa- 
triots” to Lonize themselves anew ; but avhile it has done this, it has also af- 


forded Hogan a capital opportunity to gratify his own overweening vanity in 
the same line. 





Died,—At Thrive Rivers, Lower Canada, on the 5th ult., Samuel Slicer, 
the firm of Ferguson & Slicer of Montreal. 

At Tivoli, Dutchess County, on Friday April 1, Henrietta Isabella, youngest child of 
Richard T. Auchmaty, aged 2 years and 7 months. ; 


Esq late of 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days,-7 a + 1-4 per cent. prem. 


TEE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 9, 1843. 











By the Packet ship Montreal from London, which left Portsmouth on the 
7th ult., we have London papers to the 5th March. Sir Robt. Peel brought in 
his Corn Bill on the 4th, when it was read a first time, and would be read a 
second time on the 9th. The bill is based upon the resolutions of the House, 
the particulars of which we have already given; and we find that the Right 
Hon. Baronet, deeming it to be a comparative relief from existing duties, pur- 
poses that it shall go into operation the moment it shall become a law. He has 
also intimated his hope that the Bill may go through its several stages with all 
the dispatch consistent with the deliberations which such a subject may de- 
mand ; but, judging from the strength of the support which he received in the 
matter of the Resolutions, he does not seem to anticipate much delay. 

The unfortunate conclusion of the last Niger expedition has induced the 
government to postpone, at least for the present, the consideration of any other 
in the same direction, and more particularly to be composed of white persons, 
who are too evidently incompetent to stand the ardent heat and pestilence 
of the climate there. 

The French government persist in denying all participation in, or knowledge 
of the factious plottings against the government of Espartero in Spain, yet 
every hour gives proofs that the proceedings on the frontier and the journeyings 


ef « 
f couriers between Paris itself and the frontier cannot but be known toa go- 
vernment 


: which keeps up such a system of surveillance as France is known to 
eep. 


Representations have been made by the British Government to that of 
the French,on the subject,and thus have received assurances that the latter will 
do everything possible to put a stop to all such proceedings. Sir Robt. Peel an- 
hounces that England will not interfere farther in the matter than the expres- 





fost. 


sion of sympathy and good will to the present Spanish Government ; it is high- 
ly satisfactory to learn that ministers think highly of Espartero’s administration 
as Regent. The London Morning Chronicle says :— 


Both Lord Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel we are glad to see, do justice to 
the Government of Espartero. Lord Aberdeen admitted that it “ ad done 
more for the improvement of Spain and for the advancement of its best inte- 
rests than any preceding Government since the death of Ferdinand ;” and Sir 
Robert Peel expressed his “ sincere belief that during its existence Spain had 
made as rapid a progress in consolidating its peace and developing its prosper- 
ity as it was possible to accomplish in a country so recently torn by civil war.” 


We to-day give insertion to the Quintuple Treaty for the Suppression of the 
African Slave Trade, together with the instructions to be issued to the com- 
manders of vessels employed to act under the provisions of this treaty. It 
will be seen that this carefully guarded mode of search is so regulated that 
abuse of power on the part of the searchers can scarcely occur; and in 
the event of abuse happening, the officer or officers so abusing their authority 
are held answerable for their conduct, and their respective governments are 
pledged to see the damages awarded, fully paid. This is surely guarantee 
enough, and it is difficult to see how any power can entertain a doubt of the 
safety of the covenants of the compact. 

But France—although her minister actually and with the authority of his go- 
vernment signed the treaty, although she was at one period its earnest advocate, 
and although she is still bound by a similar treaty made in 1831, and which#is 
still operative—is one of those doubters, and withholds her ratification of the 
instrument. The government of Louis Philippe we doubt not would imme- 
diately accede to the wishes of the other four powers if not overawed by the 
turbulent opposition of Thiers, and his party in the Chambers, who have raised 
a cry that England has some secret motive and sinister design against the other 
four coadjusting powers, although these gentlemen have not thought proper to 
state what these motives and designs are. ‘The pretences they set up are too 
silly and childish to need refutation—for instance it is said that England will 
have the advantage in the matter of mutual search, because she has the largest 
naval force, forgetting at the same time that England has also the largest mer- 
cantile marine—and on the coast of Africa, Americahas ten of her merchant- 
men for one Frenchman. If then England has ten ships to search for one French 
one, she sustains ten times the burthen of the treaty. Nor is there the dispa- 
rity between the naval forces of the two countries that is represented, for Eng- 
land has only 130 ships at sea, while France has 105. This fact was stated by 
M. Guizot himself in reply to M. Thiers. And Great Britain with the other 
maritime powers may well ask why France requires a navy afloat so nearly equal 
to that of England, when she has not one-tenth of the mercantile marine to 
protect, nor a tenth of the colonies and foreign possessions to guard, that 
her neighbour has. 

In looking over the debates in the Chamber of Deputies on this subject, ig 
norance, presumption, and spite, seem to be its leading features—at least on 
the part of the opposition. Some of this is pointed out by the Times news- 
paper. M. Thiers went so far as to declare that slave trading had ceased! and 
that consequently a treaty was not necessary to suppress that which had no ex- 
istence! Bravo M. Thiers! In another part of his speech M. Thiers made the 
following assertion. 

“The British Government knowing the susceptibility of the Americans never 


proposed to them a treaty for the suppression of the Slave Trade ; nor did they 
even ask permission to search their ships.”’ 


Now it is perfectly well known, or ought to be known to every statesman of 
Europe, that England not only did propose to America a treaty for the sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade, but that the American government actually made 
and concluded a treaty of this sort several years ago. It is true that Congress 
refused to ratify it, but what becomes of M. Thiers’ assertion ? 

Even Guizot himself, in his speech, in which he nobly vindicated the honour 
and motives of England from the foul aspersions of Thiers and his associates, 
fell into this error.— 

‘** With respect tothe Americans,” said he, “they object to the right of 
search, not for the reasons given by M. Thiers, but because when, through an 


pretence British officers visit an American ship, they claim any British seamen 
who may be on board and carry themoff” !}]! 


Now this is really too much, and we should hope for the sake of the high 
character of M. Guizot, that the reporters have misrepresented or misunder- 
stood his meaning ; but we nevertheless find the passage ir the Times, a paper 
generally very correct in such matters. This imputed claiming and carrying 


off British seamen would be impressment, whereas every body knows that im- | 


pressment is not practised at all in time of peace—it is a war measure, and it 
is quite doubtful if it ever be resorted to again, for such is the improved state 
of the British navy—such the kind and paternal treatment the men receive from 
their officers, and such the comforts they enjoy—that the old dread of a man-of- 
war no longer exists among British sailors. The navy is well supplied with 
volunteers British and foreign ; and so little dread have even the American sea- 
men of English men-of-war, that many are at this moment actually serving on 
board of them. This fact is well known to both British and American officers. 
So far from British naval officers taking British seamen from American ves- 
sels and carrying them off as M. Guizot asserts, they do not even take them 
from their own vessels. General Cass who exhibited the bugbear of impressment 
so successfully in his pamphlet, and so alarmed the Parisians, went no further 
than to say that the concession of the right of search might have a tendency 
to revive the right of impressment. We were highly amused on reading the 


General’s Pamphlet, for it was admirably adapted to the object he had in view, | 


namely, to work upon the fears of the French and prevent them from ratifying 
the treaty. He did really frighten the poor Frenchmen most marvellously, and 
we dare say laughs in his sleeve at the result. 

But we will not detain our readers longer upon this subject further than to 
make a few inferences which naturally flow from the facts that have been de- 
veloped. 


1. That France having freely entered into this treaty with a full knowledge | 


of all the facts, and having authorized her Minister not only to conclude but 
actually to sign it—stultifies herself by refusing to ratify it when no reason 
prevails against it that was not before well known. 


2. That the Treaties or Conventions of 1831 and 1833 to which France is a 


party, stipulate for this mutual right of search; that they have so been acted 
upon and are still in foree—the main difference between them and the treaty of 
1841, being in the extended limits of the latter, wherein the right shall be ex- 
ercised. 

3. That the treaties of 1831 and 1833 are identical with that of 1841 with 
the exception of the trifling difference above stated—the principle of all being 
the same—and that France again stultifies herself by raising an objection to a 
matter of detail while the principle remains in force. 

4. That Gen. Cas; has regularly bamboozled her, and deserves great credit 
for his skill and adroitness. 

5. That lamentable ignorance and perversity was exhibited in the French 
Chamber throughout the whole debate. 

6. That it isno novelty for the French Chamber of Deputies to render it- 
selfridiculous, and its government contemptible by refusing to sanction the so- 
lemn treaties and compacts of the sovereign—witness the case of the Treaty 
of Indemnity with this country for Spoliations on American Commerce—a trea- 
ty that was just and equitable in all its provisions, yet was its execution resisted 


with the most dishonourable pertinacity until General Jackson was about “ to 
apply the screws.” 


That the King and M. Guizot are too enlightened not to perceive the folly 
of such proceedings, and that theré is the best reason for believing that as 


soon as the effects of party feeling and prejudices,which have been for a moment 
successful, shall have passed away, the treaty will be ratified and France 
again take her rank in the cause of humanity and justice 
From the London Times of Jan. 29 
The conclusion of the debate in the Chamber of Deputies on the exception- 
al right of visitation for the suppression of the slave trade was the most la- 
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mentable exhibition of i nce of facts, confusion of princi sub- 
stitution of blind neiignal propoutena for the clear rules prnaigitte ray 

humanity, which we remember to have witnessed. The amendments original- 
ly proposed by M. Billault and M. Lacrosse, members of the Opposition, were 
withdrawn, because M. Jacques Lefebvre, a Ministerial Deputy, declared that ~ 
his counter-amendment was, in fact, quite as hostile to the treaties in question 
as the Opposition could desire. The Opposition thought so ; and, by sudden- 
ly wheeling round at the close of the debate, they carried M. Lefebvre’s reso- 
lution with this interpretation, almost unanimously. 

The first enormous error of fact was the uncontradicted assertion that the 
slave trade was actually ee and that the planters no longer cared to 
import African negroes. It is hardly conceivable that men labouring under 
such a profound de usion could presume to speak at all on the subject. With- 
out attempting to enter into the mass of evidence accumulated on the subject, 
we may just mention, that the number of slavers which through the 
mixed courts at Sierra Leone in 1839 was 61, and 3,233 slaves were emanci- 
pated. The number of vessels engaged in the slave trade from Havannah 
alone, in 1839, was known to be above 100, and it is equally certain that the pro- 
portion of vessels captured and condemned is very small in comparison with the 
total number of vessels engaged in the illicit traffic. For example—the Bri- 
tish commissioners at Havannah write to Lord Palmerston on the 24th of Oc- 
tober, 1840 stating that five slavers had landed their cargoes in Cuba in the 
course of the month of September, and, “ besides these, a notorious slaver 
named the Feliz arrived on the 22d at Matanzas, to which port she belon 
with 300 negroes, having been her 19th successful voyage.” On the 10th of 
March, 1840, Lieutenant-Governor Ingram -wrote from Bathurst (Gambia) to 
Lord John Russell :— 

“I think it my duty to inform your Lordship that information frequently 
reaches this settlement that the slave trade is carried on by subjects of France 
toa considerable extent in the Cazamanca, under colour of the French flag, 
and that it is done with the knowledge of the authorities, and even under their 
protection, . to be a well-known fact.”—Slave Trade Correspondence, 
1840, class C., p. 20. 

A French vessel called the Senegambie was captured in February, 1840, in 
British waters, which had been sent to purchase a the slave-dealer Kyetan 
100 young negroes, who cost 463f. a-piece, and were conveyed under barred 
hatches to Goree, there to be delivered tothe Government for the purpose of 
being carried to Cayenne to serve for 14 years as a company of pioneers The 
British authorities, of cuurse, declined to recognize the distinction which was 
raised between slaves exported for private sale and slaves purchased for the use 
of the Government,and the vessel in question was condemned. These facts, which 
might be multiplied a hundredfold, may convince the orators of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies that anti-slave trade treaties are not quite so superfluous as 
they suppose. 

But their prodigious ignorance of the real nature of the question arising out 
of the right of search, and of the broad distinction to be drawn between the 
exceptional right of search for the prevention of crime in time of peace, and 
the belligerent right of search for the seizure of contraband of war, is even 
more astounding than their ignorance of these details. Yet lawyers of emi- 
nence, like M. Berryer and M. Dupin, lent the authority of their names to the 
blundering absurdities of a party eager only to assail the Administration and to 
calumniate England. We answer them in the words of one of Lord Stowell’s 
immortal judgments :— 

“ The right of visiting and searching merchant ships on the high seas, what- 
ever be the ships, whatever be the cargoes, whatever be the destinations, is 
an incontestable right of the lawfully commissioned cruisers of a belligerent 
nation. I say, be the ships, the cargoes, and the destinations what they may, 
because till they are visited and searched it does not appear what the ships, or 
the cargoes, or the destinations are ; and itis for the purpose of ascertaining 
these points that the necessity of this right of visitation and search exists. This 
right is so clear in principle, that no man can deny it who admits the legality of 
maritime capture ; because, if you are not at liberty to ascertain by sufficient 
inquiry whether there is property that can legally be captured, there can be no 
capture. Even those who contend for the inadmissible rule, that free ships 
make free goods, must admit the exercise of this right, at least for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the ships are free ships or not. The right is equally 
clear in practice ; for practice is gniform and universal on the sub- 
ject. The many European treaties which refer to this right refer to it as pre 
existing, and merely regulate the excise of it. All writers upon the law Of na- 
tions unanimously acknowledge it, without the exception even of Hubner him- 
self, tae great champion of neutral privileges. In short, no man in the least 
| degree conversant with subjects of this kind has ever, that I know of, breathed 
| a doubt about it.”—(1 Rob. Rep., ** the Maria.”’) 
| The pretensions set up by the United States, and now apparently supported 
| by a party in France, amount to a declaration that pirates and slavers are to 
| pass unquestioned under their respective flags in time of peace, and that neu- 
| trals are to exercise the fullest rights of contraband commerce in time of war. 
| These preposterous notions were most ably combated by M. Guizor, who said 
| that the trade in human flesh had been assimilated by these treaties to the trade 

of contraband in war, and that the trade of contraband in war had been admitted 
| by France herself to subject the vessels carrying it on to search and seizure. 
| Admiral Duperre and Admiral Lalande pointed out the absurd exaggerations 
which had been thrown out to deceive the Chamber; and Marshal Sebastiani 
came forward most gallantly, not only to claim his full share of the blows which 
| were aimed at the original treaty of 1831, but to render an unflinching testi- 
mony to the integrity, moderation, and sincerity of the British statesmen of 
both parties with whom he had been connected during his embasy inthis coun- 
try. The government declared, that whatever expressions the Chamber might 
' introduce into the address, it could not interfere with the undoubted prerogative 
of the Crown to make and ratify treaties; and there can be no doubt that the 
| ratification of this treaty of the five Powers will not be withheld. 
| We cannot, however, conceal the fact that this debate has opened more ele- 
ments of discord to our view than we would willingly have beheld. It has 
shown us the representative assembly of France—regardless of the pledges 
| which that country had given to the cause of humanity, regardless of all that 
can be urged by sense, law, and reason—hastily setting up principles which 
neither France nor any other civilized people ever before contended for. 








The Hannibal, Capt. Scott, from China, brings news up to the 11th Decem- 
ber , the details are not important. Keshen has been restored to his rank, and 
has been sent to hold éommunication with Sir Henry Pottinger, but there is not 
anything to be expected from the mission. The Chinese hold out; they are 
depositing stones, to obstruct the passage of vessels up the river of Canton, 
' and preventing the exchange of commodities between that city and Macao. On 
| the other hand the British squadron has commenced a war of annoyance, by 
taking possession of several small and trading craft of the Chinese. This, 
| which would really do rather harm than good in the end, would probably be 
stopped by the British Plenipotentiary upon his arrival at Hong Kong. Fears 
were entertained for the safety of the Medusa Steamer, as she was on the llth 
Nov. considerably forward on her passage from Manilla to Canton, and had not 
subsequently been heard of. There were hopes that she might have put into 
Singapore, but nothing was known farther. 





| 


Lord Ashburton, the British Plenipotentiary, arrived in the Warspite at 
Annapolis on Saturday evening last. His Lordship departed without delay for 
Washington City, and is doubtless by this time fully immersed in the important 
affairs concerning which he has crossed the Atlantic. The proceedings how- 
ever are, as they should be, noiseless in the present stage ; and we trust that 
they may be brought to an amicable and peaceful conclusion. In another place 
will be found a brief summary of his Lordship’s public life and connexions. The 
following is a list of the Officers on board the Warspite— 

Captain : Rt. Hon. Lord John Hay. Lieutenants: Thomas Bailie, James 
C. Johnston, James A. Gordon, John B. Dickson, Hugh M. Kinsman. Cap- 
tain Marines: Edmund Nepean. 2d Lieutenant Marines: George Drury. 
Master: Angelo L. Vanzetti. Chaplain: Philip Somerville. Surgeon: Ar- 
chibald Johnston. Purser: Joseph Jacobs. Naval Instructor and School- 
master : John N. Laverty. Assistant Surgeons: Richard D. Mason, Thomas 
Graham, M. D 

Mr. Hogan who was recently delivered from arrest at Lockport, as a suppos- 
ed participator in the Caroline affair, was again arrested on the Ist inst. at Ro- 
chester. It is said that a matrimonial affair brought him across the boundary ; 
but whatever might be the motive it is matter of much regret that the vexed 





question should be again mooted on the border, at the very period when it was 
likely to be taken up with due deliberation by constituted authorities of the two 


countries, at the capital itself of the United States. We have elsewhere given 
a report of Mr. Hogan’s examination, since which, accounts have been received 
that, on the following day, the business terminated by the discharge of Mr 
Hogan, for want of sufficient evidence for committing him to trial. 


We can only hope farther that the steps pointed out in the President’s Message 
will be speedily adopted, being the only ones which can put an end to the bor- 


| der troubles on this score. It is well known and generally acknowledged now, 
| that the subject lies between England and America, not between individuals and 


the State of New York ; and, as the British Plenipotentiary has undoubtedly 
instructions on this point, all other interference in the meantime should cease. 














PARK THEATRE. . 
HE successful nervy Comedy of *‘ The West End, or The Irish Heiress,” will be re- 
peated every evening this week, with other entertainments. 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—We were haunted with a whole legion of apprehensions, 
whilst writing our Park article last week, that the new Comedy of “The West 
End, or the Irish Heiress,” would turn out a failure from some cause or other, 
and thus cousummate the train of evils which have been levelled at this esta- 
blishment. The English papers generally have been lavish in their abuse of it, 
and the most moderate have been content to pass it by with the slightest allu- 
sion. We conceived that the stage appointments only might be possibly able 
to save it from utter—condemnation, yet, not knowing anything actually of its 
merits, we determined to refrain from any reference to criticism in any other 
quarter, and let the thing have a fair chauce. We laud ourselves for our self- 
government. The piece is out, and although there are numerous faults in both 
the structure and the conduct of the plot, although the literary thefts in it are 
both numerous and palpable, although the performance on Wednesday was that 
of a first night, and two of the actors had to come on the stage at almost a mo- 
ment’s warning, yet, it turned outto be a fair acting play, with many pleasing 
and some striking points in it ; it received a liberal and well-deserved portion 

of applause as it proceeded, and when it was announced for repetition night- 
ly, wntil further notice, the announcement was received with universal accla- 
mation. 
The following is a brief account of the plot ; The Earl of Stanmore (Clark) 
is an extravagant and unprincipled young man, deeply involved in debt ; he 
has sent his attorney Supple (Barry) to Ireland to raise money upon furniture, 
timber, &c., at his lordship’s estate there, andthe lawyer is likewise to ex- 
amine all papers and documents which he may find. The Eazl is reading a 
pathetic letter from a poor girl whom he has deceived by a false marriage, when 
the attorney is announced as having returned from his mission. They proceed 
to business, and the lawyer lets his lordship know that certain papers which he 
has found prove my lord to be illegitimate, and that the title, estates, &c., 
really belong to a Miss Norah O'Conner (Miss S. Cushman) his near relation, 
who is at present residing almost on the bounty of Sir William Daventry, 
(Placide,) who is also a relation of the family. Lord Stanmore has been hither- 
to unaware of the existence of this female relation, and knows not how to seek 
her out, when a young friend Percy Ardent (Andrews) comes in, and casually 
mentions that he fell in with her at a ball the night before, and is quite in love 
with her. Still neither Ardent nor Stanmore know the party who accompanied 
her to the ball, but this is made out by means of an idle fellow about town, one 
Major Bellamy Fuss (Chippendale) who though very forgetful of particulars 
knows a little of every thing. All the three then present themselves at Sir 
Wm. Daventry’s, where they are-well known. The baronet is a fine specimen 
of the warm, noble-hearted English gentleman, a little blunt, and not caring 
much for fashion ; he has married a girl thirty years younger than himself, 
whom he indulges, but not ina weakly uxurious manner. The lady (Miss Cush- 





ought to have been to an artist of his merit. 


man) is however aleetle capricious, and tries his temper sometimes, but is ne- 


Island of Cozo, to have the local rank of Lt.-Col in the Mediterranean only. 


on his next occasion. 

Mr. Braham together with Mr. Charles Braham continue to be popular as 
ever; the old favorites of the senior gentleman seem to be perennial; they 
have obtained for him unqualified applause for nearly half a century, and it is 
even yet unabated. 

The Rainers gave their last concert but two of the series, at the Lecture 
Room of the New York Society Library on Thursday night. It was divided 
into three parts, and was effective as usual. 

Sig. De Begnis as we learn purposes giving a concert at Philadelphia on 
Thursday evening next ; he will be assisted by Malle. Meliset, and all the most 
approved artists to be found there, and the concert will be arranged upon the 
same grand scale which is always the distinguished characteristic of those given 
by the Signor. Among the artists engaged on this occasion is Signor Martini 
a performer upon the Accordion in very superior style, and who will probably 
be found highly effective in a miscellaneous concert. Whilst allading to Sig. 
De Begnis we may take occasion to observe that the beautiful work called 
“The Carcanet” edited by him, has run to a second edition, and that in con- 
sequence of its publication without a portrait of the Signor, it is sold at a price 
somewhat lower than the first impression of that fine musical selection., 

Wew Music.—Just published at Millet’s Music Saloon, 329 Broadway— 
Empress Josephine’s Waltz.—A beautiful composition in F., by Maestro G. 
Ghianei ; it is graceful in its movements, and felicitous in its resolutions, it 
should well de a favorite both in public and in private circles. 

The Warrior’s Return.—A song composed by J. M. Jolly, director of music, 
and a pleasing and flowing melody in the key of E major. 

“ It was a dream of perfect bliss.” —A ballad, the words by Thomas Haynes 
Bayley the music by W. J. Wetmore. 


SE 

PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War Office, March 4.—7th Drag. Gds. : Capt. Sir. H. Darell, Bart., from 
18th Ft., to be Capt. v. Kennedy who exch.—9th Ditto: Lt. N. T. Williams, 
from 64th Ft. to be Lt. v. Jenney, who exchr—15th Ditto : H. Bernard, gent., 
to be Cornet, by pur. v. Brett, pro.—6th Ft. : Quartermaster Serj. G. W. Raf- 
ferty to be Quartermaster, v. Sheahan, dec.—18th Ditto : Capt. J. C. Kennedy, 
from 7th Drag. Gds., to be Capt., v. Sir H. Dareil, who exchs.—31st Ditto : 
Lt. G. F. White to be Capt. w. pur. v. Bray, pro. in the 39th Ft.; En. G. F. 
Moore to be Lt. v. White; W. Bernard, gent., to be En. v. Moore.—37th 
Ditto: En. T. M. Keogh to be Lt. by pur. v. Lawrence, who ret.; W. B.C. 8S. 
Wandesforde, gent., to be En. by pur. v. Keogh.—39th Ditto: Brevet Maj. E. 
W. Bray, from 31st Ft. to be Maj. w. pur. v. Bernard, dec.—46th Ditto: B. 
Menzies, gent., to be En. w. pur. v. Bigland, dec.—49th Ditto: En. G. Weir 
to be Lt. by pur. v. Faunt, whose pro. has been canc.—60th Ditto: Lt. J. F. 
Jones, fm. 6th Ft. to be Lt. v.G H. Courtenay,who ret. on hf-pay 6th Ft.—64th 
Ft.: Lt. A. H. Jenney, from 9th Lt. Drags.,to be Lt. v. Williams who exch.—66th 
Ditto: En. B. Langton, be Capt. by pur. v. Triek who ret.: F. W. Astley, 
gent., to be En. by pur. v. Langton.—68th Ditto: Lt. J. M. Napier to be Capt. 
by pur. v. Witham, who ret. ; En. P. C. S. Grant to be, Lt. by pur. v. Napier ; 
the Hon. H.L. Noel to be En. by pur. v. Grant.—7Ist Ditto, A. C. Parker, 
gent., to be En. by pur. v. Uniacke, dec.—Rifle Brigade: Lt. G. H. Wilkins 
to be Capt. w. pur. v. Warren, pro.; Sec. Lt. F. R. Elrington to be First Lt. 
v. Wilkins.—Brevet: Maj. C. A. Bayley, hf-pay unattached, Comdt. of the 








vertheless a fine-hearted woman. We must here retrograde a little, and say 
that before Ardent had learnt the name and address of Norah, in his impetuo- 


and as soon as he found that the Major knew it he gave him the letter to deli- 
ver, but without putting an address upon it. Soon after this, when at Sir Wm. 
Daventry’s house, Ardent having occfSion to write a message to his lodgings 
applied to Lord Stanmore for a letter-back ; his lordship gave him what he 
considered to be his tailor’s bill, but which was in reality the letter of the de- 
luded girl ; Ardent tore a piece off the back, and it was not until Ardent and 
his Lordship had left the room that Lady Daventry picked the remainder up, 
read it, and immediately conjured up a host of jealous notions against her own 
husband Sir William, in which she was fortified by the suggestions of a gossip- 
ing acquaintance} then in the room, one Mrs. Bolton Comfort (Mrs. Vernon.) 
And now begins aseries of fretful jealousies on both sides, for Fuss having 
partly forgot what he was to do with the letter committed to him, at length 
gives it to Sir William Daventry, saying it was for her Ladyship. We return 
to Lord Stanmore and his lawyer. The latter came to ask or rather to demand 
a loan of £5000, and his Lordship said he would give £15,000 if he will assist 
him to get rid of the girl, and also give him up the important papers. To this 
Supple consents, but returns back horror-struck, for he finds the girl to be his 
own forsaken daughter. Here a scene ensues, in the course of which Norah 
by stage means, becomes acquainted with her real position and claims, gains 
possession of the papers ; an ecclaircissement takes place between Sir William 
and Lady Daventry, Ardent is united to Norah, Major Fuss marries Mrs. Bol- 
ton Comfort, and the quondam Lord Stanmore preaches his repentance and re- 
solution to do justice to the injured fairone. So much for the plot. 
The acting of Mr. Placide as Sir William is above all praise ; the plain, 
frank, honourable, but somewhat hasty gentleman was admirably represented 
by him ; his affectionate heart and out-speaking tongue were in correspondence 
with a most benevolent expression of countenance ; and Sir William, over- 
taken for once in his cups was most exquisitely comic yet in keeping: Mr. 
Andrews, who we must say improves hourly, and bids fair to be an important 
strength to the establishment, played Ardent with great propriety and spirit ; 
another recommendation to him is that he always dresses his characters in an 
appropriate manner. Chippendale was a capital Fuss; he agreeably surprised 
us, for his best comic characters are generally in low life ; but his lapses of me- 
mory, and mode of pricking up recollections, his affected tone, and an appa- 
rently inherent good-nature were fairly given. Mr. Barry as Supple, had to 
do the pathetic ; with regard to this gentleman it is a pity that after reading 
his characters so truly—and certainly he is well entitled to this praise—he 
should mar them by over-doing. He is too grand, too melo-dramatic,—carry- 
ing a right set of ideas too far. Clark as Lord Stanmore was execrably bad ; 
‘isher as Lenoir had but little to do; and, to conclude the male characters, we 
wish that King and others who play domestic servants would not bow and scrape 
when they announce visiters or deliver messages, but stand up and go through 
their business as obedient instruments. 

_ We come now to the ladies. Miss Cushman played Lady Daventry in pleas- 
Ing style, but she hovered between two extremes. At one time too much the 
fine lady, with her glass perpetually at her eye, at another too much the mere 
hoyden, with her raillery bordering on coarseness. There is no deficiency of 
spirit in her acting, nor does she violently outrage the delicate readings of the 
text, yet there are discriminating points in which she can improve, and, if she 
resolve, she will improve inthem. Miss S. Cushman displayed a very amia- 
ble naiveté as Norah O'Conner, her performance throughout was perfectly 
pleasing, but there should have been the least trifle of brogue upon her tongue 
to crown the interest of the character. Mrs. Vernon, as Hon. Mrs. Bolton 
Comfort was the very perfection of a fashionable scandal-monger : the airs 
and affectations put on by her are exquisitely comic and in excellent keeping, 
whilst the tone of her scandal and general conversation conveys the precise 
idea of such a social meddler. 


thefts from the best plays of Sheridan are remarkable in every act of it. The 


plot itself is very much strained, and various inconsistencies are easily disco- 
verable in it; consequently it has not any merits asa reading play. 


time, of favourable reception. The scenery and stage appointments are every 


great liberality of outlay and attention to public gratification. 





CONCERTS 
Mr. John A. Kyle’s Concert, advertised for last Monday night, was postpon- 
ed on account of the weather till the following evening. 






PDAULDING INSTITUTE.—Yonkers, April 1, 184%—The Summer Session of this 


. : ‘ . » | pils limited to 25. It is believed a more healthful situation, combined with other ad- 
sity he had written an impassioned letter to her, but knew not how to send it, | Vantages is not to be foundin the Union. Circulars can be had at the book store of Mr. 
T. A. Goodrich, No. 2 Barclay Street, New York. 


“The West End” is in many respects a literary robbery ; plain and evident 


But as a 


Establishment will commence on the first Monday of May next. Number of pu- 


WM. MURRILL, Principal. 
April 9-3t* 


HINA MAGNOLIA, with several thousand flowers now in bloom.—W. Russell, 

Florist, &c., corner of Smith and Livingston Streets, Brooklyn, L I., respectfully 
invites his friends and the public to his collection of rare and splendid plants, &c., 
now in bloom and for sale at reasonable prices, viz., The true sps. of Rnododeudron 
Arboreum, from the East Indies, also his Hibrib Rhododendrons Russellianum, and 
Grandiflorand, &c., Azalias, Verbenas, Primulas, Cactuses, Ixias, Cyclemens, Preonias, 
Gladioluses, Tuberoses, large specimens of the White and Yellow Banksia Rose, 
Yellow Tea, Yellow Moisette, La Marque, Agrippina, &c. His new varieties of Seed- 
ling Violas (Heartsease or Pansey) are acknowledged to be superior to any yet seen 
inthis country. He has named six varieties after the following distinguished Ladies 
and Gentlemen, viz —Lord Morpeth, Washington Irving, Charles Dickens, Mrs. Shedg- 
wick, Mrs Embury, Mrs. Sigourney. These varities will be sold by subscription, viz., 
at $6 the collection, the plants ready for sale the first week in June. 





Roses, Verbenas, Mignionette, Helitropes, &c., at 50 cents and upwards. 3-4 of amile 
from the Ferry. April 9-3t. 
i. ho ao WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE MANUFACTOPY, No. 12 Spruce 
Street, New York.—The attention of the public is solicited by the subscriber to the 
elegant and useful article of household furniture, without which no room, however 
well furnished, can be called complete, and which are considered by competent judges, 
to be the most effective ornaments that can be possibly introduced. 
These shades have now been in general use in all climates for more than five years, 
#0 that experience now proves the fact of their durability ; and that public opinion 1s 
decidedly in their favour is sufficiently shown by the great and constantly increasing 
demand for them. 





real Transparent Washable Window Shades; and those articles are warranted to wash 
well and easily, and to last with proper usage at least ten years. Their prices, with 
mountings complete, vary from $7 per pair upwards. 


ber’s name attached to them. GEORGE PLATT, 12 Spruce street, N Y. 
N.B.—A liberal discount is made where a quantity is taken. Mar. 12-af. 





of the Grape. 


which were selected with the greatest care, and are offered for sale by 
March 26-2t. A. BININGER & CO. 141 Broadway. 


N.B. A rare collection of Camellias, and Geraniums, and beautiful Boquets of 


The collection now offered to the public comprises every variety ever invented of the 


It is necessary to remark that all shades made at this establishment have the subscri- | !owa- 


OTTLED PORT.—50 dozen very superior old cabinet Port Wine, richly flavoured 


ALSO, choice old Port in pipes, quarter casks, demijohns, and on draught, all of 


LOBE HOTEL.—F. BLANCARD respectfully informs his friends and the public 
that the above elegant and extensive establishment, newly evected, and 


We heartily hope it may be better | iy adapted to the European plan of accommodation, is now upened for the reception 


ofcompany. The rooms have been newly fitted up, with new furniture of the most 
modern style, and no expense has been spared to promote the comfort of his guests. 
The plan is pre-eminent for convenience, as families, and persons desirous of accom- 
modations unconnected with regular boarding, may have suits of apartments, and diet 
furnished therein, at all times, and in any manner agreeable to theirtaste. The best 
yoy ene are always in attendance, and the English and foreign languages spoken in 
e house. 
To this establishment there is a Restaurant, where the best provisions of the market 
will be served up, on the most approved and fashionable style of French and English 
cookery. The choicest wines at reasonable prices. 
In connection with the Hotel is an extensive Bathing establishment, on New street, 
open at all seasonable hours for the use of his guests. . 
The location of the Hotel is rege! suited to business or pleasure, being within 
two minutes walk of Wall-street, the Public offices, and the Battery, the most airy and 
healthful walk in the -~- 
The Proprietor,gratefully omaaatedens the many favors he has heretofore receiv- 
ed from his agape assures them that he will avoid no pains to accommodate such as 
may grant him a call in any style of expense or economy, that may be best suited to 
their wishes. 66 Broadway, New York. 
The Montreal Gazette, Quebec Mercury, The Chronicle and Gazette, Kingston, and 
Toronto Patriot, will please insert this advertisement ten times and send their bills to 
F. Blancard. Aug 14-tf. 





CORBYN’S DRAMATIC REPOSITORY. 
422 1-3 Broadway, New York. 

W CORBYN respectfully informs the Profession and the public. that he has open- 

e ed an office as above for the importation and sale of every Dramatic publication 
issued in Paris, London, and New York ; and from the arrangements he has effected 
in the European capitals, he hopes to be able to offer printed copies of every piece pro- 
duced there, and im some instances manuscript copies of successful pieces immediately 
after their production, and previous to publication. 
W. Corbyn has also made arrangements with Mr. George Loder, which will enable 
him to supply, at shoit notice, and on moderate terms, M U SIC, either original or se- 
lected, for operas, melo-dramas, vaudevilles, spectacles, musical farces, ballets, dan- 
ces, &c., in parts adapted to orchestras of any description. 

In connexion with the above, W. C. has a pn a magnificent assortment of Court 
Suits and Foreign Uniforms, richly embroidered in gold and silver, which, with & great 
variety of Characteristic Costumes, adapted for fancy ('ress Balls, Balls, Masques, Soi- 
rees, and Tableaux Vivans, will at all times be readv for sale or hire, under the super- 
intendance of John Tavlor, Costumer to the Olympic Theatre. Ladies’ Fancy 
Dresses can also be procured on application as above, or at 58 Prince-st. 

N.B.—All letters must be post-paid, and no country orders will be ener yo 
ec. 


accompanied by a remittance. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
SORIA & CO. 
Dyers, No. 490 Pearl Street. 
ESPECTFULLY inform the re that in consequence of “the difficult times” 
they have REDUCED their PRICES for DYEING all kinds of SILK, COTTON. and 
WOOLEN GOODS, and for cleansin 
Shawls ; and for the better accomm 
opened a branch office at 





in the French style, Meri:o aud Camei’s Hair 
ation of their up town customers they have 


257 Bleeker Street. 
Merchants can have all kinds of Goods Dyed and put up in their original form. 
Carpets and wera roeees cleansed in the best manner nov?7 6m. 
SILK DRESSES WATERED. FEATHERS CLEANED AND DYED. 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 
: oe Roya! Mail Steam ships from Boston and Liverpool, will sail as follows :— 
From Liverpool, From Boston, 








Acadia, Riery, Commander ——-—— Oct. 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Oct. 5, Nov 1, 
Britannia, Clelana, do 19, 16, 
Caledonia, Mc‘Kella do Nov. 4, Dec. 1, 
Acadia, Rieiy, do 19, 16, 
Columbia, Judkins, do Dec. 4, Jan. 1, 
Britannia, Cleland, do Jan. 4, Feb. 1, 
Caledonia, McKellar, do Feb. 4, March 1, 
Acadia, Riery. do March 4, April 2, 


The above ships are 1200 tons register and 440 horse power, they carry experienced 
surgeons, their accommodations for passengers are fitted with evei y convenience, and 
the best uf st: res are provided. 

I> Rate of passage, $150, for which, or freight of poate apply at 26 Broad-st. to 
Oct. 16-tf. ARCLAY & LIVINGSTON. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ti Ships ofthis Line willhereafter leave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 
16th of each month as follows: 
From New York From Havre 

Ist Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct., 
Ist Feb, June and Oct. St. Nicholas, (new) J B. Pell, master,i6th March July,and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida,(new) J. Funk, master, 16th April,Aug., and Dec. 
Ist April, Aug.and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May. Sept., and Jan. 

The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comfort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for 
these vessels will be forwarded by the subscribers, free trom any other than the expen- 
ses actually incurred onthem. For freightor passage, apply to 
BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, No. 9 Tontine Building, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Union Line—To sail from New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th, and from Havre on 
the Ist, 8th, and 24th of every month, as follows, viz. : 


Ships. Masters. Days of — from New-}Days of Sailing from Havre 
ork. 

Argo, iC. Anthony, jr March 8, July 8, Nov. S]Apri] 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 2% 
Francois ler, |Ainsworth, * 16, “ 16, “ l€jMay 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 
Burgundy, 'D. Lines, . ff ~*~ “ Qay + s- & * $ 
Emeraid, Howe April 8, Aug. 8, Dec S| “ 24, “ 24, “ 94 
Rhone, J. A. Wotton, *s« 6 * NH, “ 16)une J, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 
Ville de Lyon, . Stoddard,  & * . ee -? 8, “* yr’? » 
Albany, Watson, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8] “* 24, * 2%, “% 9% 
Silvie DeGrasse,/L Weiderholdi} *“* 16, ‘ 46, *“ 1€iJuly 1, Nov. 1, March l 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoft, oe & * ea 8 * & * 6 
Duch d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,|JJune 8, Oct. 8, Feb.) “* 24, * 24, “ 2 
Suily, WCThompson| ‘* 6, “* 16, ‘ J6)Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
W. W. Peli. = = - “a a « » ~~ © 











These vesse}s are all of the first class and yn | commanded, with superior and elegant 
accommodations for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and 
convenience. ; j 
The price of passage to Havre is fixed at $100 without wines, which will be furnished 
by the Steward on board, when required, at reasonable prices. 
C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr., 46 South-st. 








NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





P.M. ‘Tickets may be had of 














T, GEORGE'S SOCIETY, NEW YORK.—The Fifty-sixth Anniversary Dinner of 
this Society, will be given at the City Hotel on Saturday the 23d April, at 5 o’clock, | sueceet each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 


This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will 


| York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 








Henry Dixon, Cedar Street, 1 | 27th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 
Robert Rage, 143 Water Street, — } ; ster Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
Saml. C. Shaw, 100 Maiden-lane, mpeg a eee. tedes Yor ’ Leadon? 
Henry Owen, 91 John Street, corner of Gold. April 2-3t. St. James, W.H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. ul 
ee ae STUER) : LN RRISTO!L ~~ | Montreal, S. B. Griffing, ae. Tee at ok Se © 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. bes je = Orie, |. Se ge SelMarch?, July 7, Nev. 7 
HE STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN, Lieutenant J. Hosken, R.N., commander. | yedijator, J.M.Chadwick'Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * 17, “ 27, % 17 
The above Steam Ship, having been completely overhauled, new conpered, and ! Wellington D. Chadwick “100° 0, “* 10} “ 27, * 97, & af 
put in the best order in every respect, will commence her regu'ar voyages onthe 2nd | Quebec, ’ F H Hevard “ 99, «© 90) ‘* 90 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
of April next, on which day she will sail from Bristol for this port. In order the better | Philadelphia |Hovey ’ March I — sh wee on oe hoe CE 
to accommodate tl.e Liverpool trade. it has been determined that she shall make alter-\gamcon. [smitti : «* 70, * 10, “ 10) * 97, * 97, © 97 
nate voyages between New York and Liverpool, and New York and Bristol. Her sail- jyendrickHudson\E. E. Morgan, “ 90, 20, ** 20 May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
ing days for the year from each port are appointed as follows— Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) ** 17, ‘© 17, “ 17 
From New York. From England. Toronto, R. Gris:vold, * 10, * 10, “ 30] * 97, @ @7, * @7 
2d of April from Bristol. Westminster, G. Moore, “ 90, © 20, ** 20\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


16th of June fer Bristol. 

llth of August for Liverpool. 

29th of Sept. for Bristol. 3rd of Sept. from Liverpool. 

17th of Nov. for Liverpool. 22d of October from Bristol. 

pied — or passage, or any other information, apply personally, or by letter, to 
an. 29, tf. , 


2ist of May from Liverpool. 


28th of April for Liverpool. 
16th of July from Bristol. 


THE VERANDAH.—39 William Street. 


good catering and proper attention to the comforts of his guests, together with suc 


as heretofore so liberally experienced. 


N. B. A Lunch every day from 11 to 2 o’clock Oct 23-6m. 


CHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 


W S BENNETT begs leave most respectfully to inform his friends and the pnblic | 
e that he has fitted up the above establishment in superior style, and he hopes by hes 


srices as will square with the times, to insure a portion of public patronage, which he 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. G.eat care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any descrij tion. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these pack ets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefore. Ap- 
ply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,134 Front st. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOCL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of 
every month ; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 














ORGAN MANUFACTORY. 
ANTHONY street, New York. 
;™= undersigned has great pleasure in laying the following before the public: 
* York, Pa., Sept. 20, 1841. 
To George Jardine, Organ builder, New York. 


which you have just erected in the German Reformed Church in this place, has give 
entire satisfaction. 
experienced Organ builder, is fully sustained by it. 
rior instrument. 
Very es ys yours, 
no. Cares, Pastor, 

Daniel Weaver, President, 

Jacob Spangler, Secretary, 

Killian Small, Organist, 

Michael Bentz, Organist, 

Jno. C. Barnity, Organist, Harrisburgh.” 

I cheerfully concur with the above :ecommendation, having tried the instrumen 

previous to its removal from this city. 8. P. TAYLOR, Organist. 





He is permitted also to refer to the Rev. Dr. Hawks, St. Thomas Hall, Flushing, an 


most flattering testimonials for Organs supplied. 


Dear Sir,—The undersigned takes pleasure in informing you that the new large organ | Europe, 


In their a. the high reputation which you have hitherto borne as a skilful and 


It is pronounced by those who are regarded as judges of instrumental music, a supe- Cambridge, 


And also to a great number of clergymen and professors, from whom he has received 


G. J. continues to manufacture all descriptions of organs from the largest sized to the 














hips. Captains. (Days of Sailing from New, Days of Sailing from 
York, Liverpool. 

Patrick Henry, |J.C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec, 25, April 25 
Virginian, Allen, “13, “ 13, “ 13/Sept. 1, Jan; 1, May ! 
North America,|A. B. Lowber,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 * 7, %& 7 « 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, “ 25, “ 25, “ 695) 13, “ 13, “ 13 
A.C.Marshall,/Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1) “ 19, * 19, “ 19 

n | independence, |Nye, “7*,t* Fw gow gg 4 
Sheffield, F.P’ allen, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 1310ct. 1, Feb. J, June | 
New York, Cropper, “19, “ 19, “ yg 7, &  « 49 
Siddons, Cobb, sm, * &, “ 95) “ 33, 13, “ 13 
Barstow, Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) * 19, * 19, “ 19 

Roscoe, H. Huttleson,; “* 7, ‘ Ss . ¢ 7 95, 5, “« 9% 
8. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 13, © 43/Nov. 1, March 1, July ! 
Columbus, Cole, “ey * & “ yg) 7, % 7, ° 7 
Sheridan, Depeyster, es, “ @&, “ 95 “ 13, i wie 13 
South america, |Bailey, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, 7% « | 48 | 95, 95, “ 2% 
United States, |Britton, “13, “ 93, « 4ya/Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. | 
England, IB. L. Waite, “ 39, “ 19, “ 19) * 7,“ q, “ 7 
ts | Garrick, Skiddy, “95 « 95) « a5] 98, a3, 8 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, |Nov.1, March 1,July 1) “ 19, “ 19 «6 (19 





These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded. with elegant accommo} 
d | dations for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at 


, the Rev. C. B. Dana, Christ Church, Alexandria, D.C., for whose beautiful churches he | $100, without wines or Rueere, and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas includ- 
piece for the stage there is a sprightliness about it which greatly recommends | hes, within these fw months, erected large organs 


it, and we anticipate for it a considerable run, as well as an increase, for some 


ing wines stores, and bedding. 
Neither the captains nor ewners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them. unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Axents for ships Oxford, North America Europe, Columbus South America, England, 


way admirable : much is entirely new, and special to the play, and all display 


gnerally injurious to the eclat of concerts no less than to the emoluments de- 


smallest—and for country churches where organists ate difficult to be procured, those 
of the self-playing,or Finger and Barrel actions combined, are particularly recom- 
mended : these instruments, by the simplest mechanical means, perform psalmody and 
chants, in the first style of execution, and they have for many years, been in general 
use in the country churches throughout England. 

The subscriber begs to state that possessing every means, convenient premises. em- 
ploying none but first rate experienced workmen, added to his own practical knowledge, 

e 1s enabled to supply instruments, whether for church or parlour, of superior qualit4, 


Postponements are | and upon very favourable terms. 


Oct. 16-6m. GEORGE JARDINE, 


Organ Builder. 








New York, and Cambridge, 





GOODHUE & Co. or C.H MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING. BROTHERS & Co. Liverpool. 


Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian Sheffield and United States, 
R 


OBERT KERMIT N.Y. 
T. & L SANDS & Co. Liverpool. 


Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Independesce. Roscoe and George Washington, 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & ©o., 78 South-st.. N.Y. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co.. Rumford-st., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 


E. K. COLLINS & Co., New York. , 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpoo, 
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